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INSTRUCTIONS 

TO  PREVENT  THE 

BLIGHT  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 


"'^T’HAT  is  ufually  termed  a blight 
on  fruit  trees,  denotes  any  un- 
kindnefs  which  appears  and  proves 
fatal  to  the  bloflom,  and  fometimes 
the  leaves.  It  may  proceed  from 
various  caufes.  What,  by  thefe  pages, 
it  is  my  intention  and  folicitude  to 
prevent,  is  occafioned  by  a fmall, 
green  animalcule,  chiefly  obfervable 
on  peach  and  ne&arine  trees,  early 
in  fpring,  before  the  trees  are  fully 
in  leaf.  I am  well  fatisfied,  the  eggs 
that  produce  them  muft  be  depofited 
fome  time  in  the  fummer  or  autumn 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  power- 
ful influence  of  the  fun,  which,  in 
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the  vernal  months,  promotes  vegeta- 
tion, brings  them  alfo  into  life  at  the 
very  junfture  when  the  frees  are  ca- 
pable of  affording  them  nourifhment. 
It  is  wonderful  to  obferve  their  in- 
jurious effe&s  on  the  young  fhoots, 
where  they  principally  abound.  The 
fap  and  nourifhment  the  former  would 
otherwife  receive  from  the  tree  is  fo 
palpably  intercepted,  that  they  make 
little  or  no  progrefs  while  thefe  ver- 
min remain.  The  leaves  are  not  only 
prevented  growing  to  their  ufual  fize, 
but  in  general  much  coiled  or  curled 
up,  and  their  fhape  confiderably  dif- 
torted.  Thefe  infe&s  may  be  found 
of  different  growths  on  the  under 
and  hollow  part  of  the  leaf;  here 
they  increafe  rapidly,  and  as  any  new 
leaf  arifes  within  their  reach,  they 
extend  their  empire,  by  invading  it. 
But  they  only  continue  for  a time,  as 
the  feafon  may  chance  to  fuit  them. 
The  calmeft  weather,  as  has  been 
commonly  noticed,  feems  mofl  fa- 
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vourable  to  their  continuance,  but 
when  it  proves  dry  and  warm,  they 
much  fooner  difappear.  This  was 
the  cafe  lad  feafon. 

A tree  is  often  partially  affe&ed 
only,  and  thofe  branches  lead  affe&ed 
by  them  will  profper  and  make  good 
kind  wood,  while  fuch  as  are  mod 
infeded  remain  in  a very  dinted, 
dwarfilh  date.  The  fame  ftioots, 
however,  as  foon  as  they  have  got 
rid  of  the  enemy,  grow  for  the  mod 
part  vigoroufly  beyond  the  wound 
made  by  the  blight ; but  the  wood, 
made  during  the  time  the  infe&s  are 
upon  it,  remains  jud  as  before,  the 
joints  being  fcarce  a tenth  of  their 
proper  length : yet  this  is  the  part 
of  the  fhoot  mod  depended  upon  to 
bear  the  fucceeding  year.  From  this 
fa&  it  mud  appear  how  very  elfential 
it  mud  be,  that  trees  make  proper 
wood  in  the  early  part  of  the  feafon, 
that  it  may  duly  ripen,  and  be  put  in 
proper  condition  for  producing  fruit. 
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I have  the  authority  of  Millar  to 
fay,  “ thofe  fhoots  which  are  pro- 
duced after  the  beginning  of  June 
will  be  crude  and  pithy;  and  though 
they  fometimes  produce  bloffoms,  yet 
they  will  rarely  bring  fruit : nor  are 
the  future  branches  good  which  are 
produced  from  fuch  wood,  the  vef- 
fels  being  too  large  to  ftrain  the  juices. 
So  that  they  each  admit  great  quan- 
tities of  crude  nouriftiment  to  pafs 
through  them.” 

The  opinion  of  a man  fo  eminent 
in  his  profeffion,  I hope,  will  have  due 
weight,  and  fatisfy  my  readers  of  the 
necellity  there  is  to  obtain  wood  in 
proper  feafon,  or  the  early  part  of 
fummer.  This,  however,  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  done,  if  the  trees  are  fe- 
verely  blighted  at  the  very  time  they 
fhould  be  acquiring  a quality  fo  in- 
difpenfible  to  their  bearing. 

How  common  is  it  for  an  owner  to 
fancy  himfelf  difappointed,  from  the 
appearance  of  his  trees  in  the  time  of 
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bloom.  They  make  a tolerable  fhew 
of  bloffoms ; he  is,  in  eonfequence, 
anticipating  a plentiful  crop  of  fruit; 
the  weather  favourable ; no  pinching 
frofls  to  take  them  off;  and,  perhaps, 
his  trees  carefully  matted  every  night, 
to  preferve  them.  Notwithflanding 
all  thefe  promifing  appearances,  he 
perceives  his  bloffoms  die  untimely 
away,  without  fetting  fruit  agreeably 
to  his  mofl  fanguine  expe&ations. 

I doubt  not  but  many  will  acknow- 
ledge this  to  be  the  cafe.  I have  been 
much  at  a lofs  how  to  account  for  the 
failure,  or  in  what  caufe  it  originated, 
little  fufpe£ting  it  to  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  laft  year’s  blight;  perhaps 
the  more  fo,  as  the  trees  had  put 
forth  vigoroufly,  though  late  in  the 
feafon,  or  out  of  due  courfe  ; which 
fhoots,  by  the  bye,  a£lually  require 
a whole  fummer’s  fun  to  maturate 
them.  Admitting,  however,  a quan- 
tity of  fruit  may  be  fet,  is  it  reafon- 
able  to  expeft  it  can  arrive  to  any 
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degree  of  perfe&ion,  while  the  trees 
are  fo  much  blighted  as  to  have  pre- 
vented their  making  proper  wood? 

My  own  trees  were,  in  my  opinion, 
a ftrong  confirmation  of  this  fact. 
Three-fourths  of  what  little  fruit  I 
had,  which  fortunately  efcaped  a few 
nights  fevere  froft,  were  found  upon 
thofe  parts  where  the  dreffing  was 
applied ; and  thefe  were  much  fupe- 
rior  to  fuch  as  grew  on  the  other 
parts  which  had  been  blighted.  This 
circumftanpe  could  arife  only  from  a 
greater  degree  of  health  and  vigour 
prevailing  in  the  parts  dreffed,  than, 
fuch  parts  as  were  not. 

It  is  a very  common  remark,  in 
fpring,  when  apple  bloffoms,  more 
efpecially,  are  much  infefted  with 
caterpillars,  to  fay  they  are  badly 
blighted,  and  many  entertain  the 
notion  that  thefe  blights  are  brought 
by  cold  eafterly  winds  j but,  in  my 
opinion,  thefe  winds  are  more  likely 
to  deflroy  than  to  bring  them. 
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I {hall  now  flate  what  they  actually 
proceed  from,  without  retaining  the 
leaft  doubt  in  my  own  mind.  In- 
deed, I think  I have  full  proof  that  it 
mult  be,  and  really  is,  from  eggs  laid 
the  preceding  year ; and  that  thefe 
eggs  continue  in  a dormant  flate 
until  the  feafon  becomes  fufficiently 
warm  to  hatch  them,  and  alfo  to  pro- 
duce proper  food,  congenial  to  their 
kinds.  We  fee  a particular  inftance 
in  Nature,  pointing  out  to  the  parent 
to  depofit  their  eggs  on  fuch  trees  and 
plants  only  as  are  mofl  fuitable  for 
their  fubfequent  exiftence.  To  fatif- 
fy  my  readers  that  this  is  no  miftake, 
foon  after  the  trees  had  call  their 
leaves,  I took  a branch  from  one  of 
my  apple  trees,  with  a number  of 
bloffom  buds,  and  examined  it  with  a 
microfcope.  Round  every  bloffom 
bud  I could  clearly  difcern  a quantity 
of  eggs,  and  not  one  on  any  other 
part  of  the  branch.  They  were  all 
clofe  by  the  foot,  or  balls,  of  the  bud, 
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which  made  me  conclude  that  the 
bud  had  confiderably  grown  fince 
the  eggs  were  laid,  or  they  would 
otherwife  have  been  depofited  nearer 
the  end  or  centre  of  the  bloflom. 
Thefe  caterpillars  appear  only  in  the 
fpring,  when  they  foon  change  into 
the  ftate  of  moths,  which  lay  their 
eggs,  and,  having  performed  the  office 
affigned  them  by  Nature,  foon  die. 
It  ftruck  me,  as  a curious  fa&,  that 
none  of  the  eggs  could  be  perceived 
about  any  of  the  leaf  buds,  but  only 
near  the  precife  fpot  where  the  young 
caterpillar  was  to  find  its  food.  So 
extremely  fmall  mull  thefe  animal- 
cule be,  when  they  firft  obtain  life 
and  motion,  that,  had  they  but  a fingle 
inch  to  travel,  they  might  be  loft  for 
want  in  fo  long  a journey. 

I do  wifli  thofe  who  perufe  this 
would  take  the  trouble  of  repeating 
the  experiment,  and  themfelves  make 
the  minuteft  inveftigation  of  what  is 
here  dated;  when  I am  fure  they 
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will  be  convinced,  from  their  own 
obfervation,  I have  not  impofed  upon 
them. 

In  a book  that  I have  lately  feen, 
publifhed,  I believe,  by  the  Bath  So- 
ciety, there  is  a letter  on  this  particu- 
lar fubjeft,  where  the  writer  recom- 
mends fmoking  the  trees  for  killing 
the  caterpillar ; but  which,  in  my  ap- 
prehenfion,  will  little  avail.  For  I 
conceive  that  they  foon  enter  into  the 
heart  of  the  bud  after  being  hatched, 
where  they  find  a retreat  fo  perfe&ly 
fecure,  as  to  prevent  their  annoyance 
from  any  fmoke.  This  writer  relates  a 
remarkable  difference,  one  feafon,  be- 
tween his  own  trees  and  the  trees  of 
another  perfon  at  fome  diflance.  His 
were  nearly  deflroyed  by  the  cater- 
pillar, while  his  neighbour’s  appeared 
free  and  very  promifing.  Wifhingto 
comprehend  a phenomenon  fo  Angu- 
lar, he  applied  himfelf  very  clofely 
to  invefligate  the  fa£f.  He  found 
that,  adjoining  the  garden  where  the 
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trees  were  fo  profperous,  there  was 
a malt-houfe,  with  fome  other  erec- 
tions, which  he  fufpecled  were  the 
means  of  keeping  off  or  deftroying 
the  caterpillar.  It  rather  ftrikes  me 
thefe  works  prevented  the  moth  from 
laying  her  eggs  where  fhe  muft  have 
been  fo  much  annoyed  by  fulphur- 
ous  effluvia  from  the  fires,  and  that 
fhe  had  felefted  a fituation  where  the 
air  was  more  pure.  And  from  the 
obfervations  of  this  fort,  which  oc- 
curred to  me  occafionaily,  I am  apt 
to  think  the  gardens  in  towns  are 
lefs  infefted  with  thefe  kinds  of  ca- 
terpillars than  thofe  in  the  country. 
In  fome  feafons  I have  remarked 
large  crops  of  apples  in  confined  fitu- 
ations,  when  perhaps  entire  orchards, 
much  more  expofed,  fcarcely  pro- 
duced one,  and  which  I attribute  to 
the  caufe  juft  fpecified. 

From  what  has  been  premifed,  let 
me  flatter  myfelf  my  friends  will 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  prevention 
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preferable  to  a cure;  and  that  the 
moft  rational  plan  is  to  deftroy  the 
eggs,  and  by  that  means  prevent  their 
vivifying.  This  can  never  be  done 
fo  effe&ually  as  when  trees  are  in  a 
ftate  of  reft,  diverted  of  their  foliage. 
And  this  operation  can  then  eafily 
take  place,  without  the  leaft  injury 
to  the  trees.  The  fame  which  I have 
found  anfwer  completely  on  peach 
and  ne&arine  trees,  there  is  not  a 
doubt  in  my  mind,  will  alfo  prove 
equally  efficacious  on  all  other  fruit 
trees,  fubjebt  to  fimilar  injury  in  the 
lpring.  This  expedient  may  proba- 
bly be  deemed  very  fimple ; but,  if 
fufficiently  efficacious,  that,  I think, 
Ihbuld  recommend  it.  What  I com- 
monly ufed  for  this  purpofe,  is  known 
to  poflefs  a cauftic,  burning  quality, 
but'  which  is  in  no  degree  hurtful  to 
vegetation.  Other  fpecifics  may  have 
equal  energy,  but  I much  queftion  if 
the  whole  materia  medica  will  fur- 
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nifli  any  thing  capable  of  anfwering 
the  end  more  completely. 

WINTER  DRESSING. 

Take  quick  lime,  of  the  ftrongeft 
kind  that  can  be  obtained,  flack  it  by 
dipping  the  lumps  in  hot  water,  and 
as  foon  as  it  drops  into  powder,  mix 
it  up  with  chamber-ley,  to  the  con- 
fluence of  white-wafh.  But,  as  the 
trees  would  make  a Angular  and  not 
very  agreeable  appearance  to  be 
drefled  all  in  white,  I would  have 
added  a&  much  yellow  ochre  and 
brown  umber,  with  a little  lamp- 
black, as  will  bring  it  nearly  to  the 
colour  of, the  bark  of  the  tree.  The 
drefling,  by  thefe  means,  will  be 
hardly  perceptible  at  a little  diftance* 
Allowance  Ihould  likewife  be  made, 
in  mingling  it,  for  drying  lighter.  Ufe 
it  quite  frelh  while  it  remains  quick, 
that  the  cauftic  quality  of  the  lime 
may  not  be  loft.  I would  not  advife 
ufing  it  either  in  fevere  froft,  or  when 
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the  weather  is  wet.  No  fize  mult  be 
lifed  with  it.  This,  though  found 
neceffary  in  white- wafhing  or  colour- 
ing, in  diftempers  within  doors,  it 
would  have  a contrary  effe£t  expofed 
to  the  rain  and  moiflure  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  This  would  caufe  it  to  dif- 
iolve  and  wafh  off.  The  dreffing  I 
have  found  in  general  to  adhere  fuf- 
ficiently  without  it.  My  trees  yet 
retain  more  or  lefs  of  the  dreffing, 
though  dreffed  nearly  eleven  months. 
I believe  the  lixivium  made  by  foap- 
boilers  might  be  found  very  good, 
but  the  other  fufficiently  anfwers  the 
purpofe  without  it. 

For  wall  trees  ufe  a fmall  painting 
brufh.  Omit  no  part  of  the  tree,  but 
pay  very  particular  attention  to  the 
laft  year’s  wood.  Take  fpecial  care 
to  cover  the  buds  well,  the  eggs  of 
the  infefl  being  always  lodged  as  clofe 
by  them  as  poflible. 

Standards  require  a brufh  of  great- 
er fize,  with  longer  briflles,  and  clofer 
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fet.  A handle  pretty  long  will  alfo 
be  found  more  convenient  and  effi- 
cacious. Begin  here  at  the  bottom, 
and  work  upwards,  to  avoid  annoy- 
ance from  the  dreffing. 

The  bulinefs  ought  not  to  be  done 
long  before  the  buds  begin  to  pufh, 
left  hafty  rains  fhould  walh  and  ren- 
der it  ineffe&ual.  It  is  certainly 
more  fafe  for  it  to  remain  on  the  trees, 
in  cafe  any  eggs  fhould  not  be  de- 
ftroyed,  though  I forefee  little  dan- 
ger. But,  fhould  it  fo  happen,  they 
will  be  fo  faft  inclofed  in  the  dreff- 
ing,  that  it  is  very  improbable,  in 
their  infantile  ftate,  they  will  be  able 
to  extricate  themfelves.  This  com- 
pofition  has  alfo  a tendency  to  de- 
ftroy  mofs  on  trees;  that  agreeable 
effe6t  it  appears  at  leaft  to  have  pro- 
duced in  my  garden. 

Vines,  peach,  neftarines,  pears, 
and  apple  trees,  are  all  very  fubje6t 
to  be  infefted  with  what  I term  a tree 
bug,  from  fome  refemblance  thefe 
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vermin  have  to  that  well-known  in- 
fe6L  They  adhere  tenacioufly  to 
the  bark,  and  before  they  begin  to 
breed,  appear  quite  motionlefs,  and, 
as  far  as  I could  perceive,  without 
any  legs.  Indeed  it  feems  difficult 
to  diftinguiffi  head  from  tail.  As  the 
warm  weather  comes  on,  a white  fub- 
Itance  may  be  obferved,  which  in- 
creafes  fo  much  in  fize,  that  where 
trees  are  greatly  infefted,  it  may  even 
be  feen  at  a confiderable  diftance. 
By  remaining  for  any  length  of  time, 
an  innumerable  fwarm  of  young  will 
be  found,  and  a few  breeders  foon 
overrun  a large  tree.  Independent 
of  the  injury  they  do  by  deftroying 
the  health  of  the  bearers,  they  give 
the  trees  a moft  difagreeable,  difeaf- 
ed,  and  filthy  afpeft. 

A pear  tree  of  mine  was  much 
overrun  with  thefe  bugs,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  keep  them  under  proved 
fruitlefs,  until  I had  it  dreffed  with 
this  compofition,  which  entirely  de- 
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ftroyed  them.  Not  a tingle  veftige 
of  them  has  been  feen  fince.  The 
tree  has  now  the  appearance  of  being 
remarkably  clean  and  healthy,  and 
bore  a better  crop  of  fruit  laft  year 
than  ever  it  had  done  before,  though 
it  had  repeatedly  blown. 

About  feven  years  ago,  I had  a 
quantity  of  apple  trees  from  a nurfe- 
ry  near  London*  After  they  were 
planted,  I obferved  in  the  crevices  of 
one  of  them  a white  fubftance.  On 
rubbing  it,  my  fingers  feemed  bloody, 
and  I found  great  numbers  of  animal- 
cule, but  could  never  difcover  the 
parent  of  the  breed.  I wafhed  the 
parts  with  a ftrong  deco&ion  of  to* 
bacco,  but,  from  time  to  time,  found 
them  rather  increafe  than  diminilh, 
and  I began  to  apprehend  they  might 
fpread  over  the  whole  garden.  By 
having  recourfe,  however,  to  a mix- 
ture fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  I 
have  recommended  as  a preventive 
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againfl  blights,  I at  length  fubdued 
them. 

Many  reafons  incline  me  to  fufpect 
that  they  are  very  prevalent  in  the 
gardens  about  town.  I was  in  one 
there  laft  fummer,  when  the  owner  of 
it  complained  of  the  great  injury  he 
had  fuftained  by  their  depredations 
among  his  vines  in  the  houfe,  and  alfo 
on  his  apple  trees,  where  I had  ocu- 
lar demonftration  that  they  much 
abounded.  But  the  free  ufe  of  this 
dreffing,  I am  fully  perfuaded,  will 
utterly  extirpate  them. 

The  clofe  attention  I have  paid  to 
this  matter,  and  the  minute  infpec- 
tion  I have  unremittingly  taken  of 
the  various  appearances  of  fruit  trees, 
convince  me  the  tribes  of  hoftile  in- 
fers, which  moleft  them,  are  far  more 
numerous  than  is  generally  imagin- 
ed. Many  of  them  are  impercepti- 
ble to  the  naked  eye,  and  not  difcern- 
ible  but  through  a good  microfcope. 
I am  alfo  very  fure  the  mofs  on  trees 
c 
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is  quite  an  afylum  for  them.  Here 
they  harbour  and  breed  untnolefted. 
By  fcraping  off  the  mofs,  fmall  frag- 
ments may  be  feen,  fufpended  by 
threads,  too  fine  to  be  vifible  to  the 
niceft  eye,  which  doubtlefs  muft  be 
the  work  of  infe&s.  But  the  dreffing, 
as  already  Bated,  bids  fair  to  eradi- 
cate the  mofs,  and  with  it,  affuredly, 
whole  tribes  of  thefe  deftru&ive  ani- 
malculas,  leaving  the  bark  both  fleek 
and  kind. 

To  deftroy  the  infers  and  the  mofs, 
I have  likewife  tried  the  concentrated 
oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  with  three  or  four 
parts  of  water,  which  evidently  killed 
both,  and  may  be  innocently  enough 
applied  while  the  trees  are  at  reft. 
Nor  would  it,  at  that  feafon,  in  the 
leaf!  degree  injure  the  tendered 
bloftom-buds.  I once  did  imagine  it 
might  prove  an  excellent  wafh  to  pre- 
vent the  fmut  in  wheat,  and  for  two 
or  three  years  intended  to  have  tried 
the  experiment ; with  this  view  I 
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employed  a perfon  to  procure  me 
fome,  which  he  negle&ed,  and  I never 
brought  it  to  proof.  I am  lately  in- 
formed, however,  that  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  by  another,  and, 
according  to  his  account,  with  the 
greatefl  fuccefs ; of  which  I have  not 
a doubt,  fo  firmly  am  I perfuaded  it 
would  have  that  effect.  His  wheat, 
I think  he  fays,  was  foaked  in  it  for 
about  twenty  hours,  which  aftonifhed 
me  not  a little,  as  I fhould  have  fup- 
pofed  in  much  lefs  time  it  would  fo  far 
have  penetrated  the  grain,  as  utterly 
to  have  deflroyed  its  vegetative  qua- 
lity. But  this  fhews  the  free  ufe  that 
may  be  made  even  of  fuch  a corrofive 
acid.  Though  I have  not  brought  it 
to  trial  in  my  own  practice,  I make  no 
doubt  but  that  it  would  an  fwer  perfect- 
ly well  to  drefs  trees  with,  for  freeing 
them  from  the  eggs  of  the  caterpillar. 

It  were  unneceffary  to  caution  any 
againft  mixing  it  with  the  compofi- 
tion  I have  recommended,  as  the  one 
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would  inevitably  neutralize  the  other, 
by  which  the  effeft  of  both  would  be 
loft.  Where  the  vitriol  is  ufed,  great 
care  is  neceflary  that  none  of  the 
fparklings  fall  on  any  part  of  the 
clothes,  as  it  will  not  fail  tofhew  where 
it  has  fallen  by  the  damage  it  occa- 
fions,  as  I have  myfelf  too  often  expe- 
rienced, by  ufing  it  to  other  purpofes. 

I have  now  given  all  the  inform- 
ation neceflary  on  this  part  of  the 
fubjeft,  and  which,  if  duly  attended 
to,  will,  I flatter  myfelf,  be  found 
perfe&ly  fatisfa&ory.  But  fruit  has 
many  other  enemies  befides  thofe 
animalculae,  tree-bugs,  or  caterpillars, 
and  I hope  it  will  be  an  acceptable 
addition  to  what  has  been  faid,  to 
inform  my  fubfcribers  of  the  means 
I have  alfo  devifed  for  ridding  our 
fruit  of  them.  Thefe  will  be  found 
for  the  moft  part  new,  as  alfo  tire  beft 
and  moft  effectual  hitherto  adopted. 

Give  me  leave  only  to  premife,  by 
fuppofmg  a gentleman  to  have  a fine 
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wall  of  trees,  plentifully  hung  with 
peach,  ne&arine,  apricots,  cherries, 
plums,  grapes,  and  pears.  He  natu- 
rally contemplates  how  amply  and 
luxurioufly  his  table  will  be  fupplied 
with  delicious  fruits : the  feafon  more 
warm  and  kindly  for  maturing  them 
than  ufual,  his  hopes  may  be  defeat- 
ed, notwithftanding,  as  commonly 
enough  happens,  by  an  abundant  year 
of  wafps,  which,  not  content  with  the 
refufe  of  the  fruit,  chufe  for  them- 
felves.  And  it  is  as  natural  for  them, 
as  for  us,  to  felefl  the  belt  and  ripeft ; 
and  very  bufy  they  always  are,  and 
induftrious,  not  only  on  their  own 
account,  but  to  feed  and  cherilh  their 
young.  It  is  wonderful  what  quan- 
tities they  devour  and  carry  away: 
on  finding  a tree  to  their  liking; 
they  rarely  or  never  quit  it  while  any 
fruit  remains.  There  is  no  little  dan- 
ger in  attempting  to  pick  the  fruit, 
or  to  difpoffefs  them  of  their  capture. 
Their  defence  is  fierce  and  obfiinate  ; 
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they  even  feem  to  have  the  means  of 
informing  their  affociates  belonging  to 
the  fame  neft,  where  ftores  of  food 
are  collecting.  This  faCt  may  be  con- 
firmed by  a very  curious  circum- 
ftance. 

I have  been  trying  for  feveral  years 
to  difcover  what  will  moft  effectually 
deltroy  them,  and  preferve  the  fruit. 
Apprehending  nothing  would  attraCt 
them  equal  to  honey,  the  fummer 
before  laft  I mixed  up  a quantity 
with  arfenic,  finely  powdered : this 
I placed  in  walnut-fhells  of  the  largeft 
kind,  boring  a hole  through  both  ends 
of  each,  by  which  I fixed  a firing, 
and  fufpended  them  againft  the  wall 
among  the  vines.  It  happily  pre- 
ferved  my  fruit,  as  both  wafps  and 
flies  evidently  preferred  the  honey. 
I was  apprehenfive,  however,  it  did 
not  aeftroy  them ; the  arfenic,  from 
its  weight,  might  fubfide  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  though  they  fed  freely  on 
the  fweets,  they  omitted  the  poifon. 
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Hearing  of  a foluble  arfenic,  pre- 
pared by  Allen  and  Howard,  Plough- 
Court,  Lombard-Street,  London,  called 
arfeniat  of  potalh,  I obtained  a fmall 
quantity.  I mention  where  it  was 
procured,  as  I believe  it  is  to  be  had 
in  but  few  places  in  the  country.  This 
I diifolved  in  the  proportion  of  one 
of  arfeniat  to  eight  of  water,  and  mix- 
ed it  with  about  an  equal  weight  of 
honey.  I then  thought  of  fomething 
that  would  do  better  than  the  walnut- 
fhells,  which  were  the  tubes,  which 
grow  fpontaneous  in  moll  hedges;  or 
the  moll  common  kind  of  cane  ufed 
for  filhing  rods.  Thefe  I cut  fo  as  to 
leave  a joint  at  each  end,  and  took 
out  about  a third  or  fourth  part  of  the 
circumference,  from  joint  to  joint,  to 
make  a proper  opening.  Thefe  I fixed 
to  the  wall  in  a horizontal  direftion. 
If  placed  between  two  fprays,  they 
will  be  fufficiently  Heady,  preferving 
as  much  of  the  round  above  as  below ; 
which,  in  a great  meafure,  prevents 
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the  rain  falling  in,  and  the  aperture 
will  be  in  front.  Into  each  I put  about 
a tea-fpoonful  of  the  mixture,  taking 
care  that  it  fhould  run  the  whole 
length  of  the  tube,  which  will  eafily 
accommodate  a conliderable  number 
of  wafps  and  flies.  As  often  as  the 
mixture  is  devoured,  be  fure  to  have 
it  renewed,  which  will  be  generally 
neceffary  about  once  a day.  The 
arfeniat  may  be  diffolved  with  the 
water  in  any  quantity ; but,  from 
wha.t  I obferved,  it  will  not  do  well 
mixed  with  the  honey  long  before- 
hand. I firfl  applied  it  to  a tree  of 
the  Stanwel  apricot,  which  had  a fine 
crop,  and  was  mod  attacked  by  the 
flies,  but  at  that  time  there  was  not  a 
wafp  to  be  feen.  I obferved  the  flies 
forfook  the  fruit  to  feed  upon  the 
honey,  and  confining  fome  which  had 
partaken  of  it,  I found  it  deftroyed 
them  in  the  fpaceof  two  or  three  hours. 

Though  there  were  great  plenty 
of  wafps  in  the  fpring,  I concluded. 
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or  hoped  at  leaf!:,  the  ftorms  and 
floods  in  fummer  muft  have  drown- 
ed, as  fometimes  happens,  their  nefts ; 
and  their  uncommon  fcarcity  then 
led  me  to  fear  I fhould  not  have  a 
proper  opportunity  of  proving  this 
mixture  fufficiently  on  them ; but 
about  the  time  my  fweet  water  grapes 
were  ripening,  many  of  them  re- 
appeared. The  wet  weather  had 
caufed  fome  of  my  grapes  to  burfl, 
which,  no  doubt,  diffufed  the  fcent 
of  them,  and  made  them  the  more 
attra&ive  to  the  wafps ; but,  on  my 
placing  the  tubes  there,  I had  the 
fatisfaftion  to  obferve  they  did  not 
in  one  inltance  fettle  upon  the  fruit, 
but  fled  from  one  depofit  of  the 
mixture,  to  another,  until  they  had 
fufficient,  when  they  took  themfelves 
clear  away,  probably,  to  carry  food 
to  their  young ; and  in  three  or  four 
days  they  left  us  entirely.  I readily 
concluded  they  were  all  dead,  young 
as  well  as  old,  but  one  happening  to 
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fly  into  my  houfe,  the  fafh  was  in- 
ftantly  thrown  up,  to  confine  him, 
and  fome  of  the  mixture  brought,  of 
which  he  ate  heartily.  He  would 
then  have  made  his  efcape,  but  was 
prevented,  and  in  about  three  hours 
it  died. 

The  quantity  of  flies  deflroyed  by 
the  fame  means  mull  have  been  very 
great : they  ate  near  a pound  of 
honey,  befides  the  addition  ; but  hav- 
ing no  fettled  home,  and  not  feeding 
their  young  like  the  wafps,  the  poifon 
could  prove  deftructive  only  to  thofe 
which  fed  on  it : but  by  ufing  the 
mixture  freely,  and  beginning  the 
ufe  of  it  early,  they  may  probably 
be  confiderably  thinned. 

There  is  good  reafon  to  conclude, 
were  this  plan  duly  followed  up  and 
regularly  pra6fifed,  we  fhould  at  no 
time  have  fuch  fwarms  of  wafps  as 
there  are,  particularly  in  fome  fea- 
fons.  This  is  extremely  defirable  in 
many  refpetts.  Independent  of  the 
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havock  they  make  among  the  fruit, 
their  prefence  in  the  garden  is  high- 
ly offenfive.  Their  utter  extin£lion 
would  happily  remove  the  fear  of 
being  flung  by  them.  They  are,  in 
general,  very  noxious,  and  much 
dreaded,  efpecially  by  fome  of  our 
females,  for  their  fierce,  vindi£live 
qualities;  and  furely  it  is  an  object 
of  fome  importance  to  appeafe  their 
apprehenfions  in  their  agreeable  re- 
treats, and  free  their  innocent  re- 
creations among  the;  luxuries  of  cul- 
tivated nature,  from  the  intrufion 
of  fuch  troublefome  and  dangerous 
guefls.  We  know,  in  a plentiful 
year  of  thefe  vermin,  how  virulent, 
teafing,  and  provoking  they  every 
where  become.  No  place,  where 
there  is  the  leafl  crevice  for  their 
admiffion,  is  inacceffible  to  them. 
Not  the  moll  private  receffes,  are 
altogether,  or  long,  free  from  their 
vifits.  They  are  no  refpedlers  of 
perfons.  All,  of  every  clafs,  and  the 
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youngefl  and  tendered;,  as  leafl  on 
their  guard,  are  liable  to  be  annoyed 
by  them* 

All  thefe  inconveniences  might 
readily  and  effectually  be  prevented, 
by  fixing  fome  of  the  tubes,  as  I have 
defcribed  them,  on  the  outfide  of  the 
houfe.  While  they  fared  fo  delici- 
oufly  there,  they  would  have  no  in- 
ducement to  come  in  ; nor  would 
they  be  likely  to  pay  more  than 
one  vifit.  They  will  feed  upon  it 
with  that  avidity,  that  a fingle  dofe 
will  undoubtedly  prevent  their  re- 
turn. 

Some  may  be  apprehenfive  this 
expedient  may  have  a tendency  to 
draw  domeftie  bees,  and  of  which, 
ihould  they  carry  ought  to  their 
hives,  the  confequences  might  be  fe- 
rious.  It  would  not  only  deftroy 
thefe  ufeful,  induftrious  infects,  but 
materially  injure  the  falubrious  qua- 
lity of  the  honey,  and  thereby  be  pro- 
ductive of  fome  mifchief. 
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This  idea,  indeed,  at  ftrft  occurred 
to  me ; but  I foon  found  there  was 
no  danger,  as,  in  all  my  viftts,  to 
make  obfervations,  I faw  not,  at  any 
time,  one  domeftic  bee  about  the 
mixture.  But  even  admitting  they 
were,  the  quantity  of  deleterious 
quality  in  the  mixture  would  be  fo 
difproportionate  to  the  general  mafs, 
that  no  reafonable  apprehenfions  could 
be  entertained  on  this  head. 

There  could  be  little  danger,  were 
it  even  ufed  at  the  time  the  trees  are 
in  bloom;  they  are  fo  ftrongly  atr 
tracled  by  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers,  they  would  fcarcely  regard 
that  circumftance.  This  I mean  to 
bring  to  the  teft,  whenever  the  fea- 
fon  comes  round.  It  is  a circum- 
ftance greatly  to  be  wifhed,  that  the 
wafps  fed  on  this  mixture  in  the 
fpring.  It  is  a received  opinion,  and 
I believe  a fa6t,  that  each  individual 
neft  is  begun  by  a Angle  wafp,  con- 
fequently,  every  one  poifoned  then 
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would  prevent  a whole  neft  or  fwarm;. 
but  from  my  particular  obfervation, 
at  that  critical  feafon,  they  appear 
more  afliduous  in  acquiring  materials 
to  build  with,  than  in  fearch  after 
food. 

There  are  other  infects  likewife 
deftructive  of  fruit*  Earwigs  are 
well  known  to  make  fad  havock, 
particularly  among  the  peach  and 
nectarines.  For  many  years  I have 
been  in  the  practice  of  catching  great 
numbers,  by  fixing  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  tubes  among  the  trees.  Thefe 
were  cut  fo  as  to  have  a joint  at  one 
end,  and  a fmall  hole  through  it. 
Thefe  fhould  be  placed  in  proper 
time,  before  the  infeCts  have  increaf- 
ed  much  by  breeding,  as  it  will  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  numerous. 
The  tubes  lhould  alfo  be  examined 
twice  in  a week.  My  method  is 
to  take  a jug  of  hot  water,  and 
blow  through  the  tubes  into  the  jug, 
which  kills  them  in  an  inhant.  It  is 
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difficult  to  difpatch  them  by  treading 
on  them,  as  many  are  then  fo  apt  to 
make  their  efcape. 

I had  a part  in  a garden,  fome 
years  ago,  where  there  was  a good 
wall  of  trees,  and  one  feafon  in  par- 
ticular an  abundance  of  earwigs.  By 
purfuing  this  method  we,  at  one  time, 
killed  near  a pint  meafure  of  them, 
and  by  our  attention  in  the  ufe  of 
fuch  means  as  we  knew,  preferved 
a very  fine  crop  of  fruit,  which  mull 
have  been  much  injured  by  them,  if 
not  wholly  loft,  but  for  this  expe- 
dient. 

I have  tried  the  mixture  made  up 
for  the  wafps,  but  could  not  perceive 
they  would  feed  upon  it. 

Ants  are  alfo  deftru6tive  to  fruit. 
I had  a confiderable  run  of  them  for 
feveral  years,  at  one  end  of  my 
houfe,  and  had  tried  various  expe- 
dients for  their  extinction,  but  all  to 
little  or  no  effeft,  until  I was  inform- 
ed they  could  not  run  over  a chalk 
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line.  It  then  occurred  to  me,  fome 
method  might  be  devifed  of  that 
kind  to  entrap  them ; as  their  move- 
ments were  in  a horizontal  dire&ion. 
I immediately  drew  a perpendicular 
line,  and  foon  found  it  impede  their 
progrefs,  and  that  multitudes  colleff- 
ed  on  each  fide  of  the  line,  thronging 
one  another  to  pafs  on.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  that  many  inceffantly 
fell  down,  and,  by  placing  two  or 
three  fmall  earthen  pans,  with  up- 
right fides,  clofe  to  the  wall,  their 
furface  even  with  the  ground,  and 
about  half  full  of  water,  they  fell  in. 
But  to  prevent  their  efcape  by  run- 
ning up  the  fides  of  the  pans,  I put  in 
a quantity,  perhaps  one-fourth,  of 
the  oil  of  vitriol,  which  fuddenly 
deprived  them  of  motion.  By  this 
means  immenfe  quantities  were 
caught;  perhaps  twenty  thoufand  in 
the  fpace  of  three  weeks.  They 
dropped  in  fo  faft,  that  it  became 
neceffary  to  fcum  them  off  once  or 
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twice  a day,  as  the  liquid  might 
have  otherwife  been  rendered  inef- 
fectual to  the  crowds  which  follow- 
ed. The  chalk  line  alfo  required 
to  be  renewed,  as  the  conftant  efforts 
made  to  pafs  it  mud  have  worn  away 
the  chalk. 

If  earthen  pans,  with  flat  fides,  could 
be  obtained,  they  would  anfwer  bet- 
ter. In  their  ufual  round  figure,  but 
a fmall  part  can  come  in  contact  with 
the  wall,  and  many  of  the  ants  fall  on 
one  fide.  The  edges  of  the  pan 
fhould  alfo  be  thin,  to  fit  the  clofer  to 
the  wall.  Might  they  not  be  made  of 
glafs  ? I intend  to  prove  fome  of  this 
conftruftion  the  enfuing  feafon.  They 
need  not  be  large.  About  four  inches 
over,  and  three  deep,  will  be  a pro- 
per fize. 

I afterwards  found  it  needful  to 
make  chalk  lines  in  different  places ; 
for  the  ants,  perceiving  their  way 
blocked  up,  endeavoured  to  find  out 
another.  In  all  fuch  cafes,  a little  at- 
s 
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tention  will  readily  fuggeft  what  is 
belt  to  be  done. 

I alfo  tried  the  ants  with  the  mix- 
ture, but  did  not  find  them  eat  much 
of  it.  But  great  numbers  may  be 
killed  by  laying  flelh  for  them. 
A dead  rat,  moufe,  frog,  or  toad, 
would  anfwer  very  well,  laid  in 
walks,  and  covered  with  a flower  pot, 
to  prevent  any  thing  elfe  carrying  it 
away.  Examine  it  often,  and,  when 
covered  with  ants,  dip  it  in  hot  wa- 
ter. It  may  then  be  laid  down  again, 
and  may  ferve  feveral  days ; but  had 
better  be  removed  at  night,  becaufe, 
where  the  ants  are  very  numerous,  it 
might  be  nearly  deftroyed  by  morn- 
ing. 

Thus,  having  now  mentioned  and 
pointed  out  the  means  of  deftroying 
moll  of  the  enemies  to  fruit,  one  more 
of  this  hoftile  tribe  now  claims  our 
attention.  The  reader  may  probably 
anticipate  me,  as  meaning  that  little 
arch,  but  mifchievous  bird,  the  tom* 
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tit.  I may  poffibly  be  more  fre- 
quently vifited  by  this  kind  of  affail- 
ants  than  moft  of  my  neighbours,  my 
garden  being  fituated  in  the  vicinity 
of  fome  lofty  trees,  where  they  may 
probably  breed.  Few  forts  of  fruit 
Come  amifs  to  them,  but  they  are 
moft  partial  to  cherries  and  pears.  I 
have  an  autumn  burgamot  tree,  which 
bore  plentifully  laft  feafon : but  thefe 
little  bufy  birds  fcarce  allowed  one 
to  come  to  perfection.  And  in  a 
garden,  a fmall  diftance  from  mine, 
which  contains  a great  variety  of  win- 
ter pears,  they  made  ruinous  work 
indeed,  by  picking  a fmall  hole  near 
the  foot  ftalk,  which  caufed  them  to 
decay.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  in 
time,  otherwife,  perhaps,  they  might 
have  been  deftroyed  before  all  this 
mifchief  had  been  done.  They  are 
mighty  fond  of  the  feeds  of  poppy. 
Many  of  thefe  grow  on  and  near  my 
premifes;  as  the  heads  of  which  get 
ripe,  they  are  moftly  deftroyed  for 
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fake  of  the  feed.  The  method  I in- 
tend to  obferve  next  feafon,  is,  as  the 
heads  ripen,  to  make  a finall  opening 
at  the  top,  and  pour  into  each  fome 
of  the  folution  of  arfeniat,  which  muft 
fo  efFe&ually  poifon  this  favourite 
food  of  theirs,  as  they  cannot  well 
furvive.  I tried  the  experiment  with 
three  or  four  that  had  efcaped  them, 
which  were  pecked  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  others ; and  I think  there  is 
good  reafon  to  conclude  it  muft  have 
proved  fatal  to  fuch  as  had  fed  on  the 
feed. 

They  may  alfo  be  caught  by  com- 
mon moufe-traps,  in  winter,  baited 
by  a bit  of  fat.  And,  furely,  every 
means  of  deftroying  them  fhould  be 
adopted,  as  they  do  every  where  fuch 
incalculable  injury.  An  idea  is  en- 
tertained, indeed,  by  many,  that 
thefe  birds  are  very  ferviceable,  at 
this  feafon  of  the  year,  in  devouring 
fuch  infefts  as  they  find  on  the  trees. 
Poflibly  they  may ; but  it  ftrikes  me 
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that  their  ufe,  in  this  refpeft,  may  be 
overrated.  The  eggs  of  caterpillars, 
formerly  defcribed,  are  much  too  mi- 
nute to  afford  them  any  food,  and  far 
too  numerous  to  allow  of  any  benefit 
refulting  from  their  labours  in  pick- 
ing them  up.  Were  the  method 
Hated  and  recommended  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  performance  duly 
praclifed,  we  might  very  well  dif- 
penfe  with  their  affiftance,  in  pre- 
venting fuch  blights  as  are  occafion- 
ed  by  caterpillars.  The  certain  mif- 
chief  they  do  more  than  overbalances 
all  the  good  they  can  effeft.  Could 
they  be  diverted  from  the  one,  who 
wduld  not  readily  excufe  them  the 
other  P 

Various  expedients  have  been  de- 
vifed  and  adopted  for  ridding  our 
gardens  of  mice.  They  very  often 
ruin  the  early  crop  of  peafe.  I have 
been  in  the  praftice  of  mixing  oat- 
meal with  arfenic,  finely  powdered, 
put  in  a fmall  oyfler  fhell,  placed  be- 
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tween  two  bricks,  covered  with  an- 
other, or  a tile,  to  keep  it  dry.  A 
different  plan  occurred  to  me  this 
feafon.  Having  foaked  a quantity  of 
wheat  in  the  folution  of  the  arfeniat 
of  potafh,  in  the  proportion  of  an 
eighth  part  of  an  ounce  to  about  fix 
ounces  of  water,  I let  the  wheat  re- 
main in  the  folution  full  twenty-four 
hours.  Some  of  this,  which  was  laid 
for  them,  was  taken  away  the  firft  or 
fecond  night,  and  a frefh  quantity  put 
in  its  room : but  none  of  this  feems 
to  have  been  meddled  with,  as  the 
firft  had,  no  doubt,  deftroyed  them. 
One  parcel  was  within  doors,  where 
they  had  made  free  to  carry  off  fome 
feed  put  down  to  dry.  This  would 
probably  prove  the  beft  means  of  de- 
ftroying  both  rats  and  mice,  in  barns 
and  out-houfes,  taking  care  to  fecure 
it  from  poultry.  Of  dogs  or  cats 
meddling  with  it,  there  could  be  no 
danger. 

I hope,  my  friends,  the  fubfcribers, 
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will,  by  this  time,  acquit  me  of  with- 
holding fuch  information  as  appears 
to  me  ufeful  and  necelfary,  and 
which,  for  the  moft  part,  will,  I be- 
lieve, be  found  entirely  new,  as  well 
as  far  exceeding  what  they  were  giv- 
en to  exped  from  the  printed  adver- 
tifement.  They  will  permit  me  to 
add  my  honeft  perfuafion*  that  the 
diredions,  here  ftated,  duly  obferved 
and  pradifed,  by  thofe  concerned  in 
gardening,  will  have  the  belt  effed; 
and,  by  preferving  much  private  pro- 
perty, do  a great  deal  of  public  good* 
What  now  remains,  is  to  fuggeft 
fome  hints,  chiefly  refpeding  the  ma- 
nagement of  peach  and  nedarines. 
Here  the  reader  mult  exped  but  lit- 
tle new  matter,  as  my  principal  in- 
tention is  to  revive  old  precepts. 
Thefe,  from  long  obfervation,  I am 
too  well  perfuaded,  are  by  no  means 
treated  with  the  confideration  they 
deferve.  The  trees  under  notice,  by 
this  negled,  are  eertainly,  by  very 
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many,  badly  managed.  There  are; 
in  gardening,  as  in  phyfic,  too  many 
pretenders;  and  the  care  of  thefe 
trees,  like  the  health  of  more  unfor- 
tunate invalids,  are  often  enough 
committed  to  the  care  of  thofe  of  lit- 
tle or  no  judgment.  They  may  know 
how  to  dig  and  crop  the  ground,  and 
yet  remain  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
proper  pruning  and  nurling  thefe  de- 
licate trees.  Such  fkill  and  attention 
as  this  bufinefs  requires,  are  not  to  be 
acquired  but  by  long  experience  and 
much  correft  obfervation.  Peach 
and  neflarine,  in  particular,  bear  on- 
ly on  laft  year’s  wood.  It  is  necelfa- 
ry,  therefore,  to  forecaft  and  provide, 
by  all  poffible  means,  a regular  fup- 
ply  of  frefh  wood,  in  every  part,  and 
fuch  as  will  be  mod  likely  to  prove 
fruitful.  The  young  (hoots  mull 
not  be  left  too  long  at  the  autumn  or 
winter  pruning.  This  advice  will  be 
more  effe&ually  offered,  in  the  words 
of  Millar,  whofe  authority  will,  I pre- 
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fume,  have  its  proper  weight.  He 
has  given  as  ample  and  plain  inftruc- 
tion  on  the  fubjeft  as  can  be  expe&ed 
or  even  defired.  He  fays,  “ In  the 
beginning  of  Oftober,  when  the  trees 
have  done  fhooting,  you  Ihould  prune 
them;  in  the  doing  of  which,  you 
muft  fhorten  the  branches,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  flrength  of  the  tree,  which, 
if  ftrong,  may  be  left  eight  inches 
long;  but,  if  weak,  fhould  be  fhort- 
ened  to  four  or  five : train  them  ho- 
rizontally to  the  wall,  fo  that  the  mid- 
dle of  the  trees  may  be  void  of 
branches;5’  (he  is  now,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  giving  directions  refpefting 
the  management  of  young  trees;) 
“ for  that  part  of  the  wall  will  be  ea- 
fily  furnifhed  with  wood  afterwards; 
whereas,  if  the  fhoots  are  trained  per- 
pendicularly to  the  wall,  thofe  which 
are  the  ftrongeft  will  draw  the  great- 
eft  fhare  of  the  fap  from  the  roots, 
and  mount  upwards,  fo  that  the  fide 
branches  will  be  deprived  of  their 
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nourilhment,  and  grow  weaker,  un- 
til they  many  times  decay;  and  this 
is  the  reafon  we  fee  fo  many  peach 
trees  with  one  upright  flem  in  the 
middle,  and  the  two  fides  wholly  un- 
fumiftied  with  branches;  whereby 
the  middle  of  each  tree  cannot  pro- 
duce any  fruit,  that  being  filled  with 
large  wood,  which  never  produces 
any  bearing  {hoots.  Nor  can  the  two 
fides  of  the  trees  be  regularly  filled 
with  fruitful  branches  when  this  de- 
fe£l  happens  to  them ; therefore  this 
method  fhould  be  carefully  obferved 
in  training  up  young  trees ; for,  when 
they  are  permitted  to  run  into  difor- 
der  at  firft,  it  will  be  impoffible  to  re- 
duce them  into  a regular,  healthful 
Hate  afterwards,  the  wood  of  thefe 
trees  being  too  foft  and  pithy  to  ad- 
mit of  being  cut  down  again,  as  may 
be  pra&ifed  on  many  other  hardy 
fruit  trees,  which  will  {hoot  out  again ; 
whereas  thefe  will  gum  at  the  places 
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where  they  are  wounded,  and,  in  a 
few  years,  entirely  decay.” 

I here  beg  leave  to  remark,  that 
many  trees,  which  I have  obferved, 
through  mifmanagement,  are  render- 
ed deftitute  and  incapable  of  bearing 
wood,  except  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  wall.  The  lower  branches,  being 
nothing  but  naked  Hems,  may  be 
made  young  trees  again,  by  cutting 
them  down  within  a foot  or  eighteen 
inches  of  the  bottom,  taking  off 
the  part  as  fmooth  as  poffible,  and 
in  a Hoping  dire£fion,  to  prevent  the 
wet  lodging.  Then  brulh  it  over 
with  a little  boiled  linfeed  oil,  which, 
in  a few  days,  will  form  a varnifh, 
preferve  the  wood  from  decay,  and 
prevent  it  from  gumming.  This 
I would  recommend  to  be  applied 
to  all  fruit  trees,  where  there  may 
be  occafion  to  take  off  large  bran- 
ches. The  boiled  linfeed  oil  I have 
ufed,  with  fuccefs,  to  my  vines,  hav- 
ing found,  when  old  wood  has 
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been  cut  out,  although  in  autumn, 
they  have  been  fubjed  to  bleed  in 
the  fpring.  Applying  the  oil,  how- 
ever, entirely  prevented  it.  Where 
there  may  be  feveral  naked  arms  in  a 
peach  tree,  I would  advife  to  cut 
down  but  one  at  a time,  leaving  the 
others  to  bear,  while  the  one  fhorten- 
ed  was  making  young  wood  to  fill 
up  the  wall.  I alfo  make  ufe  of  it  to 
any  trees  which  are  cankered,  ob- 
ferving  firft  to  pare  it  clean  out,  fo  as 
to  have  live  bark  all  round,  which  I 
think  of  confiderable  fervice  to  its 
healing  and  difpofing  the  bark  the 
better  to  grow  over  again.  Such 
cankered  parts  are  often,  I believe, 
if  not  generally,  the  receptacle  for  in- 
feds,  and,  I conclude,  much  increaf- 
ed  by  them;  and,  if  fuffered  to  re- 
main, will  greatly  fpread.  I have 
compared  it  to  a mortification  in  the 
human  body.  Apple  trees,  in  parti- 
cular, are  very  fubjed  to  this  difjeafe, 
but  much  more  fo  in  fome  foils  than 
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in  others.  But  to  proceed,  after  this, 
I hope  not  unneceffary,  digreffion. 

(e  The  fummer  following,  when 
the  trees  begin  to  Ihoot,  you  fhould 
carefully  look  over  them,  to  rub  off 
all  foreright  buds,  or  fuch  as  are  ill 
placed,  and  train  thofe  that  are  de- 
figned  to  remain  horizontally  to  the 
wall,  in  due  order,  as  they  are  pro- 
duced ; for  this  is  the  principal  fea- 
Ion,  when  you  can  belt  order  them 
as  you  would  have  them;  whereas, 
if  they  are  negle£led  until  midfum- 
mer,  as  is  the  too  common  practice, 
a great  part  of  the  nourifhment  will 
be  exhaufted  by  foreright  ihoots  and 
other  ufelefs  branches,  which  muff 
be  afterwards  cut  off;  and  hereby  the 
remaining  fhoots  will  be  rendered 
very  weak,  and  perhaps  fome  part  of 
the  wall  be  entirely  unfurnifhed  with 
branches,  which  might  have  been  ea- 
lily  fupplied,  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
by  flopping  fome  of  the  Itronger 
Ihoots  in  fuch  parts  of  the  tree  where 
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there  is  neceffity  of  more  branches, 
which  would  caufe  each  of  them  to 
fhoot  out  two  or  more  fide  branches, 
below  the  ends  of  the  fhoots,  which 
may  be  guided  into  the  vacant  parts 
of  the  tree  as  they  are  produced,  fo 
that  every  part  may  be  regularly  fur- 
nifhed,  which  is  the  greateft  beauty 
and  excellency  of  wall  trees : but 
you  Ihould  always  forbear  flopping 
the  fhoots  in  fummer,  where  there  is 
not  a neceffity  for  branches  to  fill  the 
wall;  for  there  cannot  be  a greater 
fault  committed  than  that  of  multi- 
plying the  number  of  fhoots,  fo  as  to 
caufe  a confufion,  whereby  the 
branches  will  be  too  weak  to  produce 
good  fruit;  befides,  when  they  are 
laid  in  too  clofe  upon  the  wall,  the 
air  is  excluded  from  the  fhoots  by 
the  great  number  of  leaves,  fo  that 
tiaey  are  never  duly  ripened;  and, 
cdnfequently,  what  fruit  is  produced 
thereon,  cannot  be  fb  well  tailed  as 
thofe  which  are  produced  upon  fuch 
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trees  where  the  fhoots  receive  all  the 
advantages  of  fun  and  air  to  matu- 
rate them.  Thus,  having  fet  down 
the  method  of  training  up  young 
trees,  I fhall  now  proceed  to  their 
pruning  and  future  management, 
which,  being  the  fame  as  with  full 
grown  trees,  will  ferve  for  general 
dire&ions  how  to  manage  thefe  forts 
of  fruit. 

“ In  the  pruning  of  peach  and  nec- 
tarine trees,  (which  require  the  fame 
culture),  the  two  following  rules 
Ihould  be  ftrictly  obferved : viz. 

Firft,  that  every  part  of  the  tree  be 
equally  furnilhed  with  bearing  wood ; 
and,  fecondly,  that  the  branches  are 
not  laid  in  too  clofe  to  each  other,  for 
the  reafons  before  laid  down,  with 
fome  others,  which  will  be  hereafter 
• inferted ; as  to  the  firft,  it  mull  be 
obferved  that  all  thefe  trees  produce 
their  fruit  upon  the  young  wood,  ei- 
ther of  the  preceding  year,  or,  at  moft, 
upon  the  two  years  fhoots;  after 
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which  they  do  not  bear;  therefore 
the  branches  fhould  be  pruned  fo  as 
to  caufe  them  to  produce  new  (hoots 
annually,  in  every  part  of  the  tree, 
which  cannot  be  done  in  the  ordina- 
ry method  of  pruning,  where  perfons 
neglect  their  trees  at  the  feafon  when 
they  are  molt  capable  of  manage- 
ment, which  is  in  May;  at  which 
time  the  luxuriant  growth  of  branches 
may  be  checked  by  pinching,  and 
new  fhoots  produced  where  they  are 
wanting,  by  Hopping  the  neighbour- 
ing branches;  which  fhoots,  being  pro- 
duced at  that  feafon,  will  have  time 
enough  to  ripen  and  gain  ftrength  be- 
fore the  autumn  comes  on;  whereas 
(note)  all  thofe  fhoots,  which  are  pro- 
duced after  the  beginning  of  June, 
will  be  crude  and  pithy ; and  though 
they  may  fometimes  produce  a few 
blolfoms,  yet  they  will  rarely  bring 
fruit;  nor  are  the  future  branches 
good  which  are  produced  from  fuch 
wood,  the  velfels  being  too  large  to 
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ftrain  the  juices,  fo  that  they  eafily 
admit  great  quantities  of  crude  nou- 
rifhment  to  pafs  through  them ; 
therefore,  thofe  perfons  who  only  re- 
gard their  wall-trees  at  two  different 
feafons,  viz.  the  winter  and  midfum- 
mer  pruning,  cannot  poffibly  have 
them  in  good  order,  for  when  all  the 
branches,  which  were  produced  in 
the  fpring,  are  permitted  to  remain 
till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  June, 
(as  is  the  common  pra6tice)  fome  of 
the  molt  vigorous  will  draw  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  nourifhment  from 
the  weaker  branches,  which,  when 
the  flrong  ones  are  taken  off,  will  be 
too  weak  to  bear  fruit,  and  hereby 
the  flrength  of  the  trees  is  exhaufted 
to  nourifh  the  ufelefs  branches,  which 
are  annually  cut  off  again,  and  thus 
are  too  many  trees  managed ; and  at 
the  fame  time  complaints  made  of 
their  luxuriancy,  becaufe  two  or 
three  fhoots,  by  drawing  in  the  great- 
eft  fhare  of  the  nourifhment,  grow- 
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very  ftrong  and  woody,  (whereas,  if 
the  nourifhment  had  been  equally 
diftributed  to  a regular  quantity  of 
branches,  there  would  be  no  (ign  of 
their  too  great  ftrength),  until,  by 
often  cutting  off  thefe  vigorous 
branches,  the  trees  are  either  entirely 
deftroyed,  or,  at  lead,  rendered  fo 
weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  produce 
fruit;  for  although,  by  thus  weaken* 
ing  the  branches,  it  is  often  the  means 
to  produce  a good  number  of  blof- 
foms,  (as  may  many  times  be  obferv- 
ed  alfo  upon  autumnal  (hoots),  yet 
the  utmoft  of  their  ftrength  is  fpent 
in  expanding  their  flowers,  fo  that 
they  rarely  produce  fruit,  and  very 
often  the  greater  part  of  the  branches 
die  foon  after,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
be  occafioned  by  a blight,  (as  I have 
elfewhere  faid,)  when,  in  reality,  it  is 
nothing  lefs  than  the  fault  of  thofe 
who  have  the  management  of  the 
trees.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greateft 
conlVquence  to  wall-trees,  efpecially 
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of  thefe  forts,  to  go  over  them  in  the 
month  of  May,  to  rub  off  all  irregular 
fhoots,  and  to  train  in  the  branches 
that  are  left,  in  due  order,  to  the  wall, 
that  each  {hoot  may  have  its  due  ad- 
vantage of  fun  and  air,  both  of  which 
are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  ripen  and 
prepare  the  wood  for  the  next  year’s 
bearing ; and,  by  duly  obferving  the 
trees,  at  this  feafon,  there  will  not  be 
occafion  for  fo  much  cutting  as  is  of- 
ten pra&ifed  on  peach  trees,  to  their 
great  injury ; for  their  wood  branches 
are  generally  foft,  tender,  and  pithy, 
which,  when  greatly  wounded,  are 
not  healed  over  again  fo  foon  as  many 
other  forts  of  trees;  and  the  wet,  in- 
finuating  into  the  wounded  parts, 
doth  often  caufe  the  branches  to  can- 
ker and  die,  which  may  be  entirely 
avoided  by  the  gentle  method  of 
pinching  and  rubbing  off  the  buds,  in 
the  fpring  feafon,  which  never  makes 
any  wounds  on  the  tree;  and  hereby 
a vaft  deal  of  labour  is  faved ; for  Qne 
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perfon,  who  is  ready  at  this  bufinefs, 
will  go  over  a great  quantity  of  wall- 
ing in  a day;  whereas,  if  the  trees  are 
permitted  to  grow  rude  all  the  fpring, 
they  will  require  fix  times  the  labour 
to  reduce  them  into  order;  befides, 
it  is  a great  difad  vantage  to  the  fruit, 
in  permitting  the  branches  of  the  trees 
to  extend  from  the  wall  and  fhade 
them,  and  when  they  have  grown  un- 
der the  fhelter  of  thefe  branches  and 
leaves  all  the  fpring,  until  midfum- 
mer,  then,  by  pruning  off  fome  of 
thefe  fhoots,  and  nailing  the  others 
clofe  to  the  wall,  the  fruits  are  fud- 
denly  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air, 
whereby  they  receive  a great  check, 
and  are  not  only  retarded  in  their 
growth,  but  often  rendered  ill  tailed, 
and  have  rough  fkins.  The  diflance 
which  the  branches  of  thefe  trees 
Ihould  be  allowed  againft  the  wall, 
mufl  be  proportioned  to  the  fize  of 
the  fruit,  or  the  length  of  the  leaves; 
for,  if  we  obferve  how  the  branches 
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of  trees  are  naturally  difpofed  to 
grow,  we  fhall  always  find  them  pla- 
ced at  a greater  or  lefs  diftance,  as 
their  leaves  are  larger  or  fmaller; 
and  there  is  no  furer  guide  to  a cu- 
rious artift  than  Nature,  from  whence 
a gardener  fhould  always  be  directed, 
in  every  part  of  his  profefiion,  fince 
his  bufinefs  is  to  aid  and  afiift  Nature, 
where  (he  is  not  capable  of  bringing 
her  produ£tions  to  maturity,  or  where 
there  is  room  to  make  confiderable 
improvements  by  art,  which  cannot 
be  otherwife  effe&ed*  than  by  gently 
aflifting  her  in  her  own  way. 

“ But  to  return  to  pruning  thefe 
trees:  the  branches  being  carefully 
trained  in,  as  before  directed,  in  the 
fpring  and  fummer  feafon,  we  come 
now  to  treat  of  the  winter  pruning, 
which  is  commonly  performed  in  Fe- 
bruary or  March  j but  the  belt  feafon 
for  this  work  is  about  Michaelmas, 
when  their  leaves  begin  to  fall,  which 
will  be  early  enough  for  their  wounds 
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to  heal  before  the  froft  comes  on;  fo 
that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  their 
being  hurt  thereby : and  the  branches 
of  the  trees  being  proportioned  to  the 
flrength  of  their  roots  at  that  feafon,  all 
the  afcending  fap  in  the  fpring  will  be 
employed  to  nourifh  only  thofe  ufeful 
parts  of  the  branches  which  are  left; 
whereas,  if  they  are  left  unpruned 
till  February,  the  fap  in  the  branches 
being  then  in  motion,  as  may  be 
obferved  by  the  fwelling  of  the 
buds,  the  greateft  part  of  it  will  be 
drawn  up  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
branches,  as  muft  afterwards  be  cut 
off ; and  this  may  eafily  be  known  by 
obferving  the  ftrongeft  Ihoots  at  that 
feafon,  when  you  will  find  the  ex- 
treme buds  to  fwell  falter  than  moll 
of  the  lower  ones;  for  their  being  no 
leaves  then  upon  the  branches,  to 
detain  the  fap  to  nourifh  the  lower 
buds,  the  upper  ones  will  always 
draw  from  thofe  below. 

“ In  pruning  thefe  trees  you  Ihoulcj. 
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always  obferve  to  cut  behind  a wood- 
bud,  (which  may  eafily  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  bloffom-buds,  that 
are  fhorter,  rounder,  and  more  tur- 
gid than  the  wood-buds,)  for  if  the 
fhoot  have  not  a leading  bud  where 
it  is  cut,  it  is  very  apt  to  die  down 
to  the  next  leading  bud ; fo  that  what 
fruit  may  be  produced  above  that 
will  come  to  nothing,  there  being 
always  a neceffity  of  a leading  bud 
to  attraft  the  nourifhment ; for  it  is 
not  fufficient  that  they  have  a leaf- 
bud,  as  fome  have  imagined,  fince 
that  will  attract  but  a fmall  quantity 
of  nourifhment ; the  great  ufe  of 
leaves  being  to  perfpire  away  fuch 
crude  juices  as  are  unfit  to  enter  the 
fruit.  The  length  you  fhould  have 
thefe  branches  fhould  be  proportion- 
ed to  the  ftrength  of  the  tree,  which, 
in  a healthy,  ftrong  one,  may  be  left 
ten  inches,  or  more ; but  in  a weak 
one  they  fhould  not  be  more  than  fix 
inches;  however,  in  this  you  muft  be 
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guided  by  the  pofition  of  a leading 
bud,  for  it  is  better  to  leave  a fhoot 
three  or  four  inches  longer,  or  to  cut 
it  two  or  three  inches  fhorter,  than 
we  would  chufe  to  do,  provided  there 
be  one  of  thefe  buds ; it  being  abfo- 
folutely  neceffary  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  tree.  You  fhould  alfo  cut 
out  entirely  all  weak  fhoots,  though 
they  may  have  many  blolfom-buds 
upon  them ; for  thefe  have  not 
ftrength  enough  to  nourifh  the  fruit, 
fo  as  to  give  it  a kindly  flavour,  but 
they  will  weaken  the  tree. 

“ In  nailing  the  fhoots  to  the  wall, 
you  muft  be  careful  to  place  them  at 
as  equal  diftances  as  poflible,  that 
their  leaves,  when  come  out,  may 
have  room  to  grow,  without  fhading 
the  branches  too  much ; and  you 
fhould  never  nail  them  upright,  if  it 
can  be  prevented ; for,  when  they  are 
thus  trained,  they  are  very  fubjedl  to 
fhoot  from  the  uppermoft  eyes,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  fhoots  will 
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thereby  become  naked.”  He  farther 
remarks : “ When  your  fruit  is  fet, 
and  grown  to  the  bignefs  of  a fmall 
nut,  you  fhould  go  over  the  trees 
and  thin  them,  leaving  them  at  leaft 
five  or  fix  inches  afunder;  for  when 
they  are  permitted  to  remain  in 
bunches,  as  they  are  often  produced, 
the  nourifhment,  which  fhould  be 
employed  wholly  to  the  fruits  defign- 
ed  to  ftand,  will  be  equally  fpent 
among  the  whole  number,  a great 
part  of  which  mull  be  afterwards 
pulled  off;  fo  that  the  fooner  it  is 
done,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  re- 
maining fruit : and  if,  as  it  fometimes 
happens,  that  a part  of  thofe  left  by 
any  accident  fhould  be  deftroyed, 
yet  the  remaining  ones  will  be  much 
the  larger,  and  the  trees  will  gain 
more  flrength;  for  a moderate  quan- 
tity of  fruit  is  always  preferable  to  a 
great  crop.  The  fruit,  when  but  few, 
will  be  much  the  larger,  better  tafled, 
and  the  trees  in  a condition  to  bear 
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well  the  fucceeding  years ; whereas, 
when  they  are  overcharged  with 
fruit,  it  is  always  fmall,  ill  tailed, 
and  the  trees  are  generally  fo  much 
weakened  thereby,  as  not  to  be  in  a 
condition  for  bearing  well  for  three 
or  four  years  after : fo  that,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  much  better  to  have  a 
lelfer  number  of  fruit  than  is  com- 
monly e deemed  a crop,  than  to  have 
too  many,  lince  the  fruit  and  the  trees 
are  benefited  thereby. 

“ The  further  management  of  peach 
trees,  in  fummer,  I have  already  men- 
tioned, and  fhall  only  add  a word 
or  two  more  upon  that  head  in  this 
place : 

“ id.  That  the  Ihoots  being  regular- 
ly trained  to  the  wall,  as  they  are  pro- 
duced, the  fruit  will  always  be  equally 
expofed  to  the  fun  and  air,  by  which 
they  will  be  kept  in  a conftant  and 
equal  date  of  growing;  whereas,  when 
they  are  overlhadowed  by  luxuriant 
branches  for  fome  time,  and  after- 
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wards  expofed  to  the  fun  by  cutting 
off  thofe  branches,  their  (kins  will 
grow  tough,  and  the  fruit  will  be 
greatly  retarded  in  its  growth, 

“ 2dly,  By  rubbing  off  and  dif- 
placing  irregular  fhoots,  as  they  are 
produced,  there  will  be  no  need  to 
ufe  a knife  to  thofe  trees  in  fummer, 
which  is  often  what  they  are  greatly 
injured  by ; for  when  there  are  large 
wounds  made  on  thefe  trees,  efpe- 
cially  in  fummer,  it  weakens  them 
very  much  : befides,  as  I have  before 
faid,  by  doing  this  early,  the  fap  of 
the  trees  is  not  employed  to  nourifh 
ufelefs  branches. 

“3dly,  I would  advife  never  to 
fhorten  any  of  the  branches  in  fum- 
mer, unlefs  it  be  to  procure  fome  fide 
fhoots,  to  fill  up  a vacancy  of  the 
wall ; and  this  fhould  never  be  done 
after  May,  becaufe  the  fhoots  pro- 
duced after  that  time  are  never  duly 
ripened,  and  fo  are  no  better  than 
autumnal  branches. 
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“ When  thefe  rules  are  duly  exe- 
cuted, there  will  be  no  occafion  to 
cut  off  the  leaves  of  the  trees  to  admit 
the  fun  to  the  fruit,  which  is  too 
often  pra&ifed;  for  if  we  confider, 
that  the  leaves  are  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  cherifh  the  bloffom-buds, 
which  are  always  formed  at  the  foot- 
flalks  of  the  leaves ; fo,  pulling  them 
off  before  they  have  performed  their 
office  affigned  them  by  nature,  is 
doing  great  injury  to  the  trees,  there-* 
fore  I caution  every  one  againft  that 
pra&ice.” 

My  readers  will  excufe  fo  long  a 
quotation,  as  it  ftruck  me,  the  fenti- 
ments  of  one  fo  high  in  reputation, 
would  have  much  greater  weight 
than  my  own  private  opinion,  un- 
fupported  by  his  authority.  Thefe 
remarks  will  undoubtedly  be  need- 
lefs  to  many  already  well-informec^ 
however,  to  them  they  can  do  no 
harm,  and  to  others  may  do  fome 
good,  numbers  of  whom,  within  my 
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own  knowledge,  have  many  trees, 
and  are  but  little  aware  of  the  ma- 
nagement they  require.  Thefe  I 
would  advife  to  make  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  fubje6l.  I can  allure 
them,  from  fome  experience,  it  will 
alford  them  much  fatisfa&ion.  They 
will  then  be  frequently  viliting  their 
trees,  and  feel  both  an  inclination 
and  an  intereft  in  conlidering,  fre- 
quently, what  is  moll  neceflary  to  be 
done.  Thofe,  more  efpecially,  who 
do  not  keep  a regular  gardener,  will, 
by  degrees,  acquire  habits  of  atten- 
tion, and,  by  doing  little  matters 
themfelves,  may  be  of  much  ufe  both 
to  their  own  health  and  that  of  their 
trees.  They  will  alfo  be  better  quali- 
fied to  appreciate  the  competency  of 
the  gardener  to  what  he  undertakes, 
and  know  whether  he  underllands 
his  bulinefs,  and  treats  the  trees  with 
propriety.  There  are  fo  many  pre- 
tenders to  the  art  of  managing  fruit- 
trees,  that  thofe,  who  are  but  little 
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verfed  in  the  matter,  are  liable  to 
much  impofition  from  a fet  of  men 
more  conceited,  perhaps,  than  any 
other,  and  who, as  in  moll  other  cafes, 
affect  the  more  the  lefs  they  know. 
A great  many  others  there  alfo  are, 
who,  knowing  better  than  they  prac- 
tife,  ferve  more  for  the  fake,  merely, 
of  having  always  a place  to  go  to,  than 
they  can  ferve  well;  and  are  wanted, 
perhaps,  in  ten  places  at  the  fame 
time ; fo  that  fome  muff  fuffer,  and 
their  trees  be  greatly  neglected  at 
the  very  feafon  they  require  molt 
attention. 

Shoots,  in  fpring,  fhould  be  nailed 
in  as  foon  as  they  have  acquired  fuf- 
iicient  length,  and,  as  Millar  dire£ts, 
“ to  rub  off  all  foreright,  and  fuch  as 
are  ill  placed,”  and  when  they  throw' 
out  long,  vigorous,  luxuriant  fhoots, 
the  tops  Ihould  by  no  means  be  fuf- 
fered  to  remain,  but  pinched  off,  as 
they  muff  otherwife  rob  the  other 
parts  of  the  tree.  By  this  feafonable 
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check,  the  fap  will  be  immediately 
difFufed,  to  the  general  fupport  of 
the  whole;  the  latter  as  well  as  the 
earlier  fhoots.  Thefe  will,  in  con- 
fequence,  pufh  out,  and  frequently 
produce  good  bearing  wood,  hap- 
pily ripened  or  prepared  for  next 
year.  But  if  due  attention  be  not 
paid  to  this,  thefe  redundancies  will 
require  to  be  cut  at  the  winter  or 
autumn  pruning,  after  having  ex- 
tremely impoverifned  the  tree  during 
the  whole  time  of  its  growth. 

This  I apprehend  to  be  fo  abfo- 
lutely  indifpenlible,  that  I capnot  help 
urging  the  moft  unremitting- attention 
to  the  pra&ice  of  it.  Who  can  help 
regretting,  on  walking  in  the  garden 
even  of  the  greateft  ftranger,  to  fee 
his  trees  injudicioully  treated,  as  they" 
often  are,  and  perhaps  the  owner  put 
to  as  much  expence  in  pruning,  &c„ 
&c.  as  he  could  have  incurred  from 
the  bell  poffible  management? 

Millar  fays,  “ The  bed  earth  for 
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peach  trees  is  fuch  that  is  neither  too 
Itiff  and  moill,  nor  over  dry,  but  of 
a middling  nature ; this  fhould  be 
dug  ten  inches  deep,  taking  the  turf 
with  it,  and  fhould  be  laid  in  heaps 
eight  or  ten  months  before  it  is  ufed, 
during  which  time  it  fhould  be  often 
turned,  to  rot  the  turf  and  break  the 
clods,  whereby  it  will  be  rendered 
light  and  eafy  to  work ; and  about 
the  beginning  of  September  you  may 
carry  it  into  the  garden.” 

He  might  have  recommended  this 
for  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees.  I know 
of  none  but  what  it  would  well  agree 
with,  but  in  many  lituations  it  is  not 
to  be  obtained.  It  is  very  agreeable 
to  plant  a garden  where  the  foil  is 
favourable ; but  natural  advantages  of 
this  fort  are  not  always  to  be  found, 
even  in  lituations  otherwife  agreeable. 
Gentlemen  are  often  attached  to  par- 
ticular fpots,  where  the  foil  may  be 
very  unfriendly,  and  unlefs  it  be  im- 
proved, and  the  quality  conliderably 
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changed,  there  is  little  probability  his 
wall-trees,  efpecially  peach  and  nec- 
tarine, will  thrive. — Suppofe  it  not 
naturally  lliff  and  wet.  In  this  cafe 
I would  recommend  the  ufe  of  fuch  a 
compoft  as  would  bring  it  as  near  to 
a loam  as  poflible.  Nothing  will  effect 
this  better  than  the  fcreenings  of 
rubbilh  from  old  buildings,  and  the 
fcrapings  of  turnpike-roads,  mixed  in 
due  proportion  with  the  natural  foil, 
which  (hould  be  dug  from  the  border 
where  the  trees  are  intended  to  be 
planted;  not  lefs  than  fix  or  eight 
feet  wide,  and  two  feet  or  two  feet  fix 
inches  deep,  with  a pavement  of 
broken  brick,  lime  rubbifh,  or  other 
hard  materials,  to  prevent  the  trees 
from  ftriking  down  into  the  under 
flrata. 

I believe  alfo,  a mixture  of  rotten 
tan  would  be  found  a good  addition, 
for  meliorating  ftiff  foils.  The  fcrap- 
ings of  hard  turnpike-roads,  as  re- 
cently obferved,  are  certainly  good ; 
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befides  the  manure  they  contain* 
which  is  finely  pulverized  by  the 
fri&ion  of  the  wheels,  the  grit  in  it 
has  a great  tendency  to  divide,  and 
render  more  free  and  porous,  fucli 
foils  as  are  naturally  too  adhefive; 
and  by  this  means  the  mixture  will 
the  more  eafily  drain  off. 

A keen  gravel  is  alfo  a very  un- 
friendly foil  for  thefe  trees.  I know 
nothing  more  likely  to  improve  it 
than  the  fcourings  of  ditches  and  the 
cleanfings  of  ponds,  mixed  with  lime, 
marie,  and  a quantity  of  rotten  cow- 
dung.  It  would  be  of  great  ufe, 
where  clay  could  be  obtained.  A 
mixture  of  it  might  be  very  fer- 
viceable,  but  it  fhould  lie  long,  and 
be  often  turned  over,  that  it  may  be 
thoroughly  incorporated  ; and  where 
the  foil  happens  to  be  of  either  ex- 
treme, reafon  points  out  that  it  wants 
the  reverfe,  to  render  it  neareft  a 
loam. 

But  let  the  foil  be  what  it  may,  I 
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would  recommend  it  to  be  dug  out 
of  the  border  afligned  for  the  trees, 
to  the  depth  I have  propofed,  and  al- 
ways to  provide  a pavement  at  the 
bottom,  for  preventing  the  roots  from 
ftriking  down  too  deep,  and  getting 
beneath  the  warming  influences  of  the 
fun;  which  might  occafion  them  to 
grow  too  luxuriant,  and  prevent  their 
bearing. 

Where  the  foil  is  unfriendly,  the 
walks  alfo  fliould  be  dug  out  of  the 
adjoining  border,  to  the  fame  depth, 
and  filled  up  with  the  fame  compoft, 
giving  it  time  to  fettle  before  the 
gravel  be  put  on.  This,  1 am  per- 
fuaded,  will  greatly  help  the  trees, 
and  make  them' endure  much  longer, 
as  their  roots  extend  much  farther 
than  is  generally  imagined. 

Too  many,  with  a view  to  obtain 
an  early  crop  of  peas,  fow  them  in 
the  borders.  It  is  furely  a bad  plan 
for  the  trees.  Nothing  fhould  be 
planted  there  that  grows  high,  or  has 
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the  leaft  tendency  to  rob  the  trees  of 
the  nourilhment  the  foil  fhould  afford 
ihem.  I would  particularly  exclude 
the  whole  tribe  of  cauliflowers,  bro- 
coli,  or  cabbages  : they  draw  power- 
fully, and  muft  exceedingly  impo- 
verifh  the  foil;  more  efpecially,  as 
their  roots  find  their  way  to  a con- 
fiderable  depth.  I have  traced  plants, 
not  arrived  to  cabbages,  about  two 
feet  below  the  furface,  through  fuch 
a hard  rock  of  marie  as  no  tool  but  a 
pick-axe  was  fufficient  to  penetrate. 
Early  radilhes  and  lettuces  may  be 
raifed  without  injury.  I have  alfo 
a plantation  of  ftrawberries,  which 
feems  hitherto  followed  by  no  ill 
effects;  and  the  waterings  they  fre- 
quently require  in  dry  weather,  I 
have  thought  of  fome  fervice  to  the 
trees. 

In  planting,  I would  have  preferv- 
ed  a diftance  of  fifteen  feet  between 
each  tree ; and  not,  as  is  practifed  by 
many,  a half  ftandard  between  them ; 
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but  to  make  ufe  of  the  vacancy  until 
the  trees  grow  fo  as  to  meet.  Vines 
may  readily  be  raifed  from  cuttings, 
which  fhould  be  planted  in  a Hoping 
direction,  the  uppermoft  eye  nearly 
covered  with  the  foil,  and  placed 
clofe  to  the  wall.  To  keep  the  earth 
moift,  place  a flower-pan,  filled  with 
water,  and  a piece  of  lift  in  it,  one 
end  hanging  over  the  fide,  which 
will  caufe  continual  dripping,  and 
greatly  promote  the  growth  of  the 
cutting.  Could  rooted  plants,  how- 
ever, be  obtained,  growing  in  pots, . 
raifed  on  W.  Speechly’s  plan,  they 
would  come  into  bearing  a year  or 
two  fooner. 

If  the  cuttings  pufh  out  more  than 
one  fhoot,  pinch  the  others  off,  and 
nail  that  one  up,  that  it  may  not  be 
roken  down  by  the  wind.  As  foon 
as  it  has  call  its  leaves  in  autumn,  cut 
it  down,  fo  as  not  to  leave  more  than 
three  eyes.  It  is  a folly  to  force  their 
growing  too  faft,  as,  when  the  tops 
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overrun  the  roots,  it  inevitably  pre- 
vents their  bearing.  I would  caution 
every  one  againft  planting  a rooted 
vine,  except  it  has  been  raifed  in  a 
pot,  and  can  be  planted  without  dis- 
turbing the  root.  I once  took  Some 
cuttings  of  one  about  to  be  planted, 
which  even  came  into  bearing  before 
the  rooted  vine. 

There  are  but  three  forts  of  vines 
which  anfwer  well  out  of  doors,  or 
in  the  open  air;  the  black  duller, 
the  Burgundy  or  Millar’s  grape,  and 
for  white  ones  none,  in  my  opinion, 
exceed  the  royal  mufcadine.  The 
white  fweet  water  ripens  Sooner  and 
earlier  than  thefe ; but  I am  about  to 
difcard  them,  for  two  reafons.  They 
are  much  more  tender  than  any  I 
know,  when  in  bloom ; there  are  few 
feafons  they  make  perfe£l  branches, 
and  they  have  fo  thin  a (kin,  that 
when  nearly  ripe  they  are  apt  to 
burfl  with  wet.  The  black  fweet  water 
is  a good  grape,  and  early  ripe,  but 
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I find  a poor  bearer.  The  common 
mufcadine  is  much  planted,  bears 
plentifully,  and  often  forms  large, 
long  branches,  but  does  not  ripen 
equal  to  the  royal  mufcadine.  This 
laft  has  alfo  fo  thick  a pulp,  that,  if 
gathered  when  full  ripe,  and  hung  on 
lines  in  a dry  room,  it  may  be  kept 
fome  months,  and  will  remain  all  the 
time  plump  and  good;  which,  in  my 
opinion,  renders  it  a valuable  fort, 
and  well  worth  propagating. 

The  pur  fey  leaf,  or  Canada  grape, 
I find  a raoft  excellent  bearer,  and 
forms  noble  bunches,  but  it  requires  a 
feafon  uncommonly  warm  to  perfeft 
them.  For  a particular  defcription, 
however,  of  vines  and  grapes,  with 
the  improved  method  of  mixing  and 
managing  them,  I have  great  pleafure 
in  referring  my  readers  to  W.  Speech- 
ley’s  Treatife  on  Vines;  being,  I be- 
lieve, the  beft  ever  publifhed.  If  my 
plan  be  adopted,  of  placing  vines  be- 
tween the  trees,  they  will,  in  a good 
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year,  furnifh  the  table  plenteoufly 
with  delicious  fruit,  for  a long  time 
after  the  peaches  and  nectarines  are 
over. 

Gentlemen,  about  to  ereCt  walls 
for  fruit,  had  better  build  them  with 
flues,  even  though  they  never  flhould 
be  ufed.  Thefe  may  be  finifhed  at 
no  great  expence,  and  will  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  faving  their  fruit 
in  unfavourable  feafons,  when  their 
trees  are  in  bloffom,  and  infuring,  for 
a fmall  premium,  what  no  money,  on 
fome  occafions,  can  purchafe.  There 
is,  befides,  a real  faving  in  the  fcheme, 
which  at  firfl  fight  may  feem  flrange, 
at  lead  till  explained. 

Few  would  think  of  building  a 
wall  lefs  than  a brick  and  a half  thick, 
which  admits  of  flueing,  and  the  fav- 
ing will  be  in  the  extra  number  of 
bricks  it  would  certainly  require  to 
make  it  folid.  The  workmen  will 
build  it,  as  I know  it  from  experience, 
for  the  fame  price  as  though  it  were 
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folid,  and  plaifter  the  infide  of  the 
flues  with  pargeting  mortar,  which  is 
a quantity  of  cow-dung  tempered  up 
with  mortar,  to  render  it  tough  and 
prevent  its  cracking.  This  fhould  by 
no  means  be  omitted. 

I have  not  hitherto  made  ufe  of  my 
flues,  but  had  occafion  laft  feafon  to 
obferve  the  utility  of  the  plan,  in  a 
garden  at  a fmall  diftance  from  my 
own,  where  a few  night  fires  faved 
an  excellent  and  plentiful  crop  on 
a nectarine  and  two  peach  trees,  while 
very  few  efcaped  on  other  trees  in 
the  fame  garden.  Thefe  flues  were 
alfo  made  ufe  of  two  or  three  years 
ago,  to  forward  the  grapes,  as,  the 
feafon  being  backward,  there  was 
hardly  any  probability  of  their  ripen- 
ing ; but,  by  the  aid  of  a little  fire, 
they  foon  came  to  great  perfection. 
The  berries  fwelled  fo  much  larger 
than  ufual,  that  there  was  a very 
confiderable  increafe  even  in  their 
weight. 
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it  will  now,  doubtlefs,  be  acknow- 
ledged, I have  confiderably  exceeded 
w’hat  my  printed  advertifement  pro- 
mifed.  1 was  defirous  not  to  fall 
fhort,  or  give  any  juft  occafion  to  fay 
I had  not  rendered  enough  for  value 
received,  as  I had  much  rather  the 
obligation  lay  with  the  public  than 
with  me.  I hope,  at  leaft,  none  will 
tax  me  with  impofition.  It  is  not 
merely  an  hypothelis,  grounded  on 
prejudice,  or  falfe  or  imperfeft  in- 
formation; but  experience,  founded 
on  well-eftablilhed  fa&s.  But  the 
public  have  been  fo  often  deceived 
and  abufed  by  fpecious  pretences, 
that  they  are  now  become  more  jea- 
lous and.  faftidious,  which  has  narrow- 
ed fo  extremely  my  fubfcription,  that 
I do  not  expecl,  from  my  prefent  ap- 
prehenfion,  it  will  amount  even  to 
one-fourth  of  what  it  reafonably  pro- 
mifed.  I am,  notwithftanding,  juft 
as  much  obliged  and  as  thankful  to 
thofe  who  have  done  me  the  fa- 
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vour  to  fubfcribe,,as  though  they  had 
been  ten  times  as  numerous  as  they 
are ; and  I have  for  that  reafon  been 
the  more  defirous  to  compenfate 
them  for  the  confidence  they  have 
repofed  in  me.  I have  therefore 
added,  to  what  was  fpecified  in  mv 
advertifement,  an  infallible  method 
of  preferving  fruit  from  wafps,  which 
will  be  found  as  new  as  it  is  valua- 
ble ; and  there  cannot  be  a doubt 
but  this  plan,  duly  pra&ifed,  will  en- 
tirely prevent  thefe  noxious  infefts 
from  fwarming  in  future,  as  they 
fome  years  do.  I may,  as  well  as 
others,  be  partial,  and  too  highly 
appreciate  my  own  difcoveries;  but, 
confidering  the  great  and  manifold 
advantages  refulting  from  them,  not 
only  in  preferving  fruit,  but  in  va- 
rious other  refpe£ts,  which  mud 
have  occurred  to  moll  readers  in  the 
perufal  of  the  foregoing  pages,  I 
hope  I (hall  Hand  excufed.  However, 
this  information  alone  deferves  ten 
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times  more  than  the  whole  is  likely 
to  yield  me. 

The  definition  of  earwigs,  ants, 
mice,  &c.  will  likewife  be  found  a 
ufeful  addition.  From  fome  of  the 
agents,  employed  in  procuring  fub- 
fcriptions,  I am  told,  that  many  have 
acknowledged  that  the  means  to  pre- 
vent blights  were  much  wanting,  but 
the  fear  of  being  deceived  has  de- 
terred them  from  favouring  me  with 
their  names.  I blame  them  not,  but 
acknowledge  they  have  had  too  much 
reafon,  from  innumerable  deceptions 
daily  pratifed  on  public  credulity, 
to  fear  this  might  turn  out  as  falfe 
and  delufive  as  others  had  done. 
There  is  another  clafs,  alfo,  perhaps, 
not  quite  fo  honourable,  who  have 
held  back  from  fubfcribing,  under 
the  confidence  they  may  yet  obtain 
it  by  the  liberality  of  their  more  ge- 
nerous neighbours,  who  are  difpofed 
to  encourage  fuch  ufeful  difcoveries. 
The  majority  may  never  have  heard 
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of  or  feen  any  of  the  advertifements. 
From  thefe,  when  my  labours  are  bet- 
ter known,  I ftill  hope  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  fmall  number  who  have 
already  fubfcribed.  But,  to  fuch  as 
flatter  themfelves  with  the  perfua- 
fion  of  receiving  all  the  inftru&ions  it 
holds  forth  gratis,  let  me  fay  they  cer- 
tainly do  not^by  me  as  they  would  be 
done  by ; and  I do  prefume,  none  of 
my  fubfcribers  will  feel  themfelves 
at  liberty  to  communicate  any  part  of 
my  work  to  fuch  as  have  not  thought 
proper  to  encourage  it.  I wifli  not  to 
withhold  it  from  the  public  at  large, 
but  furely  there  can  be  no  reafon  for 
my  not  receiving,  in  the  firft  place, 
a due  confideration  for  the  time  and 
pains  the  colleftion  of  thefe  fa£ls  and 
obfervations  have  coft  me,  in  propor- 
tion, at  lead,  to  the  valuable  ends 
they  may  be  found  to  anfwer:  of 
which,  however,  it  mull  be  confefled, 
I have,  at  prefent,  no  expeflation. 

It  has  been  my  endeavour,  through- 
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out,  to  be  fufficiently  explicit;  but, 
if  in  any  thing  I have  failed,  and  any 
of  my  fubfcribers  wifh  for  further 
elucidation,  and  will  do  me  the  fa- 
vour of  writing  to  jne,  poll  paid,  what 
further  information  is  in  my  power  is 
, very  much  at  their  fervice,  and  lhall 
be  freely  communicated. 

One  difeafe,  incident  to  trees  and 
plants,  has  not  been  mentioned,  and 
which  my  fpecific  will  not  prevent ; 
I mean  mildew.  I had  no  idea,  till 
laft  fummer,  that  this  alfo  is  animal- 
culae.  I knew,  from  dear-bought  ex- 
perience, it  was  fomething  exceed- 
ingly prejudicial  wherever  it  happen- 
ed to  abound ; having  a large  planta- 
tion of  thofe  kinds  of  rofes  ufed  in 
medicine,  and  part  of  them  much  in- 
jured by  it.  A fufpicion,  however, 
occurred  to  me,  that  this  mifchief 
might  be  effected  by  infers.  Not 
being  poffefied  of  glalfes  -fufficiently 
powerful  to  afcertain  the  fa£t,  I fent 
fome  leaves,  much  covered  with  the 
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mildew , to  a friend,  in  town,  who,  I 
knew,  had  a good  microfcope,  to  fee 
what  he  could  find  out.  His  reply 
was,  that  he  could  difcover  both  in- 
feds  and 

This  difeafe^gan  certainly  be  cure- 
ed,  and,  as  I prefume,  moft  effeftual- 
ly,  by  a fummer’s  drefling.  Nor  does 
any  thing  occur  to  be  fo  likely  to 
prove  efficient  as  a decoction  of  to- 
bacco. This  I mention,  as  I have 
feen  peach  trees  infefted  with  it ; but 
it  abounds  moft  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  leafon.  Many  late  crops  of  peas 
are  ruined  by  it.  Some  years  we 
hear  great  complaints  of  its  attacking 
the  wheat,  and  likewife  the  hops. 
Where  they  hide  in  winter  feems 
unaccountable;  but,  minute  as  they 
are,  I think  they  muft  be  furnifhed 
with  wings,  for  conveying  themfelves 
to  diftant  places,  and  to  fuch  plants 
as  fuit  them  beft,  where  they  increafe 
wonderfully.  Late  crops  of  peas 
are  not  fo  fubjeft  to  mildew,  when 
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fown  on  frefh  land,  or  land  not  crop- 
ped with  peas  before.  This  is  not 
always  prafticable ; but  I throw  out 
the  hint,  that  fuch,  as  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, may  avail  themfelves  of  it. 

I cannot  conclude,  without  once 
more  reverting  to  apple  trees.  Though 
it  may  appear  a work  off  too  great 
magnitude  to  drefs  the  trees  of  a 
whole  orchard,  it  would,  in  my  opi- 
nion, perfectly  repay  the  expence  and 
trouble.  One  man  would  drefs  a 
great  quantity  in  a day.  Let  all  who 
have  orchards,  only  confider  the  dif- 
ference between  a good  crop  and 
a bad  one,  or  none  at  all. 

I have  often  regretted  in  obferving 
how  much  orchards  are  in  general 
neglected,  particularly  in  this  part  of 
the  country;  how  much  they  are 
overgrown  with  mofs,  and  encum- 
bered with  a great  deal  of  fuperfluous 
wood.  I would  therefore  recom- 
mend to  the  attentive  perufal  of  gen- 
tlemen, an  ingenious  publication,  the 
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Orchardiji,  by  Thomas  Skip  Bucknall, 
Efq.  M.  P.  It  contains  much  ufeful 
information,  which,  if  duly  praftifed 
in  our  orchards,  would,  in  a few 
years,  give  them  a more  refpeflable 
appearance,  and  return  the  owners 
much  more  amply  than  they  do  at 
prefent.  I remain,  with  due  refpe6t. 

My  Subfcribers 

Much  obliged  Friend, 

i 

RICHARD  BURLINGHAM. 


Rose  Hill,  near  Worcester, 
2d  Month  Qth,  1S02, 
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I THINK  it  a debt,  due  to  my  friends  whofubfcribed' 
to  the  Treatife  on  Blights,”  to  communicate  to 
them  fuch  additional  obfervations  as  I have  been  ena- 
bled to  make  during  the  laft  feafon,  fo  remarkable  for 
blight  5 wherein  the  green  infedt,  or  Aphis,  has  abound- 
ed more  than  ufual,  and  but  few  kinds  of  fruit-trees 
have  efcaped  them.  This,  I conclude,  was  promoted, 
in  a great  meafure,  by  the  cold  weather  in  the  fpring 
checking  the  due  circulation  of  the  fap,  which  is  fuppof- 
ed  greatly  to  encourage  their  increafe.  Thefe  infedts 
are  fuch  enemies  to  trees  and  fruit,  and  fo  deftrudtive 
of  them,  that  I am  induced  to  give  fome  extradts  on 
the  Tubjedt,  from  a publication  by  the  late  Dr.  Darwin, 
which  I had  not  feen  till  within  thefe  few  months 
pad.  He  fays — 

“ The  hiftory  of  the  Aphis,  Puceron,  or  VineFretter, 
is  fo  curious  ; the  deftrudtion  it  commits  on  the  foliage 
of  the  peach  and  nedtarin.e  is,  in  dry  fummers,  fo  irre- 
hftible  ; and  its  exigence  on  the  trees  fo  extenfive,  that 
it  demands  our  particular  attention.  From  the  obferv- 
ations of  Swammerdam,  Bennet,  Dr.  Richardfon,  and 
of  other  philofopbers,  this  extraordinary  infedt  rifes 
in  the  fpring  from  eggs,  which  are  laid  to  be  attached, 
by  the  parent  Aphis,  to  the  twigs  of  trees  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  are  believed  not  a larva,  or  caterpillar,  but  a 
progeny  fimilar  to  the  parent;  every  one  of  which  pro- 
duces, in  about  ten  days,  not  an  egg  but  another  living 
progeny,  to  the  ninth  generation,  without  being  con- 
nedted  amatoriaily  with  each  other.  The  ninth  genera- 
tion produces  males  and  females;  fome  of  both  kinds 
with  wings,  and  others  without  them;  and  this  tenth 
generation  from  thofe  which  were  hatched  from  eggs 
become  amatoriaily  connedted,  and  produce  eggs,  which 
are  laid  on  the  new  twigs  of  various  trees,  for  the  next 
year’s  progeny,  to  be  hatched  by  the  vernal  fun.  Fhilof. 
Tranf.  voi.  Ixi.  page  182. 
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“In  this  uncommon  circumftance  the  eggs  of  the 
Aphis  referable  the  feeds  of  plants,  which  firft  produce 
fome  fucceflive  generations  of  leaf-buds,  which  are  of 
a viviparous  progeny,  as  mentioned  in  Se£t.  ix.  3,  1, 
of  this  work. 

“ Nor  is  this  to  be  afcribed  to  what  has  been  termed 
equivocal  generation,  or  to  an  impregnation  of  nine 
fcetufes  inclofed  within  each  other,  as  fome  have  fup- 
pofed.  But  this  central  production  of  a viviparous 
progeny  of  the  Aphis  feems  to  referable  the  lateral  pro- 
duction of  a viviparous  progeny  from  the  polypus, 
which,  in  time,  detach  themfelves  from  their  parents; 
fo  that  thefe  Aphifes  are  not,  I fuppofe,  to  be  efteemed 
fecundated  females,  but  proliferous  males,  as  explained 
in  Zoonomia,  Vol.  i.  Sect.  39,  on  Generation . 

“ This  double  mode  of  reproduction,  fo  exactly  re- 
fembling  the  buds  and  feeds  of  trees,  accounts  for  the 
wonderful  increafe  of  this  infect,  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Richardfon,  confifts  of  ten  generations,  and  of  50 
at  an  average  in  each  generation;  fo  that  the  fum  of 
50  multiplied  by  50,  and  that  product  by  50  nine  times, 
would  give  the  product  from  one  egg  only  in  countlefs 
millions;  to  which  mud  be  added  the  innumerable  eggs 
laid  by  the  tenth  generation,  for  the  renovation  of  their 
progeny  in  the  enfuing  fpring. 

“ Their  punctures  of  the  leaves  of  divers  fruit-trees, 
in  thefummer,  produce  a fwelling  and  elevation  of  the 
cuticle  of  the  leaf,  on  its  upper  fide,  and  a confequent 
curling  of  it  with  its  upper  furface  outwards,  which 
terminates  in  a definition  of  it,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  tree,  and  frequently  to  the  death  of  it.  From 
Dr.  Richardfon’s  account,  the  Aphifes  on  the  rofe-tree 
appeared  in  February,  when  the  weather  happened  to 
be  w'arm,  from  fmall,  black,  oval  eggs,  which  were 
depofited  on  the  laft  year’s  fhoots  in  autumn,  and  that 
when  the  weather  became  colder  great  numbers  of  them 
perifhed;  by  which  circumftance  the  rofe-trees  are,  in 
fome  years,  almoft  freed  from  them. 

“ They  came  to  their  full  growth  before  April,  and, 
after  having  twice  caft  oft  their  exuvia,  every  one  of 
them  produced  about  50  young  ones,  all  of  which  came 
into  the  world  backwards,  and  adhered  fome  time  to 
the  vent  of  their  parent,  by  their  mouths  or  fore-part. 
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as  iliewn,  in  a magnified  date,  at  Fig.  2,  plate  g,  and 
were  at  length  fet  down  on  tender  lboots  of  the  plants,, 
and  came  to  maturity  in  about  ten  days,  calling  off 
their  coats  two,  three,  or  four  times.  The  ninth 
generation,  in  Odtober,  confided  of  males  as  well  as 
females,  which  were  feen  to  cohabit;  and  the  eggs 
produced  from  their  intercourfe,  he  aflferts,  were  depo- 
fi ted,  generally,  near  the  new  buds,  or  on  other  parts 
of  the  trees  which  they  poffeflfed.  Thefe  were  at  firlt 
green,  but  in  a few  days  became  brown,  and,  by  de- 
grees, quite  black.  They  were  of  a regular  oval  figure, 
about  a tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  about  half  as 
broad;  and  adhered  firmly,  by  means  of,fomething 
glutinous,  and  refilled  the  feverity  of  the  weather. 

“ Perhaps  thofe  Aphifes  which  Were  from  eggs  might 
eat  fome  part  of  the  peach  leaves,  during  their  larva 
date,  if  fuch  exifts,  and  occafion  them  to  curl  up  ; 
while  thofe  which  were  a viviparous  progeny  might 
only  pierce  the  fap-veflels  or  blood-vefifels,  and  thus  not 
apparently  injure  the  leaves;  as  on  nut-trees,  where, 
perhaps,  they  were  not  hatched  from  eggs,  but  might 
have  come  thither  in  their  winged  date,  and  have  then 
produced  their  innumerable  viviparous  offspring. — But 
how  can  vegetables  protedt  the  whole  inferior  furfaces 
of  their  leaves,  and  of  their  rifing  dems,  from  the  in- 
numerable progeny  of  the  deftrudtive  Aphis,  which 
penetrates  their  chyle  vetfels  and  their  arteries;  and 
which,  from  their  immenfe  numbers,  may,  in  procefs 
of  time,  deftroy  the  vegetable  world.  Many  vegetables 
have  not  yet  acquired  any  means  of  defence,  and  have 
therefore  the  fird  growth  of  their  foliage  much  injured, 
or  totally  dedroyed,  by  this  deftrudtive  infedt — as  the 
nedtarine,  and  peach,  and  plum,  and  cherry  trees,  in 
many  parts  of  this  country,  as  is  every  year  feen  and 
lamented. 

“ Some  vegetables  have,  neverthelefs,  acquired  an 
armour,  which  leffcns,  though  it  does  not  totally  pre- 
vent, the  injuries  of  this  animal.  This  is  moft  con- 
fpicuous  on  the  dems  and  floral  leaves  of  mofs  rofes, 
and  on  the  young  (boots  and  leaf-fialks  of  nut  trees. 
Both  thefe  are  covered  with  thick-fet  briftles,  which 
terminate  in  globular  heads,  and  not  only  prevent  the 
Aphifes  from  piercing  their  vefifels  fo  eafily,  hut  alib 
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fecrete  from  the  gland,  with  which  I fufped  them  ta 
be  terminated,  a juice  which  is  inconvenient  or  dele- 
terious to  the  infed  which  touches  it, 

“The  means  of  deftroying  an  infed  fo  extenfively 
injurious,  not  only  to  gardens  and  hot-houfes,  but  to 
half  the  vegetable  world,  would,  indeed,  be  a valuable 
diicovery.  If  the  eggs  exift  on  the  young  buds,  as 
Dr.  Richardfon  affirms,  fome  application  to  thefe,  be- 
fore hatched,  might  diffolve  their  fhells;  as  by  very 
dilute  marine  acid  injeded  on  them,  or  by  fome  ad- 
hefive  material,  which  might  invifcate  them  as  foon  as 
they  are  hatched  ; whether  they  appear  firft  in  their 
larva  date,  like  minute  caterpillars,  or  in  the  form  of 
the  parent  Aphis  : as  foap-fuds  injeded  on  the  twigs 
before  the  leaves  begin  to  unfold,  or,  perhaps,  by  rub- 
bing them  with  oil  or  glue,  by  means  of  a fponge  or  a 
painter’s  bruffi  ; but  experiment  alone  can  determine 
the  effeds  of  thefe  applications,  both  on  the  infed  and 
on  the  tree.  The  mod  ingenious  manner  of  deftroying 
the  Aphis  would  be  effeded  by  the  propagation  of  its 
greateft  enemy,  the  larva  of  the  aphidivorous  fly,  of 
which  I have  given  a print,  and  which  is  faid,  by 
Raumur,  to  depolit  its  eggs  where  the  Aphis  abounds  ; 
and  that,  as  foon  as  the  larva  are  produced,  they  de- 
vour hundreds  around  them,  with  the  neceffity  of  no 
other  movements  but  by  turning  to  the  right  or  left, 
arrefting  the  Aphis,  and  fucking  its  juices.  If  thefe 
eggs  could  be  colleded,  and  carefully  preferv6d  during 
the  winter,  and  properly  difpofed  on  nedarine  and 
peach  trees,  in  the  early  fpring;  or  proteded  from  in- 
jury in  hot-houfes,  it  is  probable  that  this  plague  of 
the  Aphis  might  be  counteraded  by  the  natural  means 
of  devouring  one  infed  by  another  ; as  the  ferpent  of 
Moles  devoured  thofe  of  the  magicians. 

“ Mr.  Harrocks,  of  Derby,  {hewed  me  this  larva  of 
the  aphidivorous  fly,  which  I faw  devour  two  pr  three 
Aphifes  5 and  Mr.  Swanwick,  of  this  town,  at  my  re- 
queft  made  an  accurate  drawing  of  both  the  larva 
and  fly. 

“ A few  years  ago  I obferved  that  the  bloftoms  of  a 
quince  tree,  before  they  were  quite  expanded,  were 
pertorated  by  a fly;  as  the  wound  could  be  eaftly 
difcerned,  like  that  on  young  nuts,  when  wounded  by 
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the  ciircuHo,  and  all  the  bloffoms  of  a large  tree  were 
deftroyed  by  a fmall  caterpillar  5 and  in  this  late  fum- 
mer  of  1 799>  ^le  apple  bloffoms  in  this  country  are 
much  injured  by  a caterpillar,  which  eats  the  feed  in 
the  pericarp  of  each  bloffom,  either  before  or  at  the 
time  of  its  impregnation  \ the  petals  of  the  flower 
doling  again  over  it  and  dying.  The  leaves  of  many 
trees  are  renewed  after  being  totally  deftroyed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  feafon ; but,  though  the  leaves  are 
reftored  after  the  depredation  of  this  infed,  yet  there 
follows  an  irremediable  injury  to  the  fruit.” 

The  Dodor,  after  mentioning  a variety  of  experi- 
ments, which  he  had  direded  to  be  applied  to  his  trees 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  which  were  thrice  repeated, 
acknowledges,  to  his  great  difappointment,  when  the 
leaves  appeared,  they  became  affeded  with  the  Aphis  as 
in  former  years. 

What  he  relates  refpeding  the  larva  of  the  aphidi- 
vorous  fly,  I had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  this  fum- 
mer  : the  gardener  was  nailing  fome  cherry  trees,  and 
remarked  a number  of  thefe  grubs  $ on  fhewing  them 
to  me,  1 concluded  that  they  anfwered  the  defcription 
the  Dodor  had  given  of  them,  and  applying  one  of 
them  to  a leaf  where  the  Aphifes  abounded,  could  dif- 
tindly  obferve  it  feizing  them,  and  apparently  lucking 
their  juices,  as  the  Doctor  had  defcribed.  Perhaps  my 
readers  may  fmile  at  his  recommending  the  eggs  to  be 
fought  after,  and  preferved  to  the  next  feafon,  for  the 
purpefe  of  placing  them  to  be  hatched  on  fuch  trees 
as  are  infefted  with  the  Aphifes.  He  has  given  us  no  di- 
redions  where  to  find  their  eggs,  or  how  to  difeover 
them  from  thofe  of  other  in  feds  ; and,  were  it  poffible, 
I do  not  think  it  probable,  they  would  be  able  to  de- 
ftroy  one  in  a thoufand  5 but  the  Dodor  feems  fond  of 
theory. 

The  manner  of  the  Aphifes  breeding  T had  obferved 
before  I faw  his  publication.  Viewing  them  through  a 
glafson  a.  leaf  where  there  were  great  numbers,  and  of 
different  fizes,  I could  clearly  and  diftindiy  fee  the 
young  before  they  were  difengaged  from  the  parent  in- 
fed,  and  juft  as  the  Dodor  has  defcribed.  I confefs, 
until  then  I had  entertained  thq  idea  they  had  been 
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produced  from  egg*,  from  which,  undoubtedly,  the  firft 
progeny  are. 

It  affords  me  fatisfa&ion,  that  I can,  from  the  ex- 

Serience  of  another  year,  again  recommend  the  winter 
retting,  and  be  able  to  point  out  fome  further  im- 
provements to  what  I had  before  advifed  ; and  here  I 
am  free  to  acknowledge  that  I was  under  a miftake, 
in  Concluding  it  would  be  time  enough  to  drefs  the 
trees  when  the  bloffoms  were  nearly  ready  to  open  ; I 
am  now  convinced  it  fhould  be  applied  at  an  earlier 
period;  and  the  firft  time  mine  was  done,  was  much 
iooner  than  in  the  laft  year,  and  I found  it  more  effec- 
tual ; for,  after  the  buds  are  increafed  in  fize,  the  in- 
terftioe  between  them  may  afford  an  afylum  for  the 
eggs,  and  alfo  when  the  buds  are  grown  large,  there  is 
a danger  of  rubbing  them  off,  which  may  prevent  the 
drefling  from  being  properly  and  effedtually  applied. 
I am  alfo  convinced,  it  will  be  found  more  certain,  not 
only  to  drefs  the  trees,  but  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
wall.  The  firft  time  that  my  trees  were  dreffed,  the 
wall  was  done  alfo,  and  I think  it  next  to  impoftible, 
to  drefs  the  trees  perfe6tiy  without  covering  the  wall ; 
for,  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  colouring  the  wall,  many 
parts  of  the  trees  will  efcape  the  drefling.  I lliould 
have  recommended  this  in  the  Treatife,  but  was  ap- 
prehenfive  it  would  have  been  objedted  to,  as  many 
would  diflike  the  appearance ; but,  to  obviate  this,  I 
fhall  advife  the  addition  of  a little  yellow  ochre  to  the 
lime,  which  will  give  it  the  appearance  of  a ftone,  and 
have  a neat  lively  effeft  ; and  in  the  fummer,  when 
the  trees  have  obtained  their  verdure,  the  contraft  will 
be  very  agreeable.  This  work  will  be  beft  and  moft 
expeditioufly  done  by  a common  whitewafher,  with 
one  of  their  large  brufhes ; a quick  workman  would 
be  able  to  go  over  a great  deal  of  walling  in  a day,  and 
let  me  again  recommend  to  life  none  but  good  un- 
flacked lime,  and  to  mix  up  no  more  than  will  be  ufed 
in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  I am  the  more  particular  to 
revive  this,  having  received  a letter  lately  from  a gar- 
dener to  one  of  the  firft  noblemen  in  Britain,  who, 
after  patting  high  encomiums  on  the  Treatife,  fays, 
“ I wafhed  all  my  trees  with  your  mixture  > thofe  I did 
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as  foon  as  the  lime  and  water  were  mixed,  killed  all  the 
bug  or  turtle  infefts,  but  after  it  had  flood  twenty-four 
hours  it  did  not  kill  them  ; from  whence  conclude  our 
lime  is  not  fo  ftrong  as  yours/’  He  adds,  I was  rather 
forry  I had  not  an  opportunity  to  try  your  mixture  to 
kill  wafps,  as  there  was  not  twenty  to  be  feen  during 
the  fummer  months  5 in  the  month  of  May  there  was 
the  greateft  number  of  breeders  that  was  ever  known, 
but  the  great  rains,  and  cold  fummer,  deftroyed  all  their 
nefts.  If  your  mixture  will  kill  them,  that  alone  is 
worth  more  than  the  coft  of  your  book,  as  they  are  the 
greateft  enemies  we  have  in  the  fruit  feafon.” 

When  the  trees  are  pruned,  I would  advife  to  take 
off  every  fhred  5 fuch  as  will  do  again  emerge  in  boil- 
ing water,  to  deftroy  any  eggs  or  infe&s  that  may  be 
lodged  in  them.  As  foon  as  poflible  after  the  trees  are 
finiflied  apply  the  drefting,  and  by  no  means  defer 
it  longer  than  the  firft  month,  as  the  buds  begin  to 
fwell  foon  after  that  time,  if  the  weather  proves  mild 
and  open.  From  the  experiments  I have  made,  I do  not 
find  but  water  will  do  equally  with  chamber-ley,  if 
the  lime  is  ftrong  and  good,  of  the  confiftence  of  white- 
wafh  ; and  the  trees  ftiould  be  carefully  examined  after- 
wards, and  if  any  parts  are  omitted,  or  not  perfeftly 
covered,  they  fhould  be  mended 3 and  I think  it  would, 
be  a furer  way,  if  any  appears  vvafhed  off  by  hafty  rains 
before  the  trees  come  out,  to  do  it  again  where  wanting. 

The  effe&s  of  the  blight  this  fummer  have  been 
much  more  injurious  to  my  trees,  where  the  drefting 
was  not  applied,  than  in  any  former  year  fince  they 
have  been  planted  3 it  not  only  took  off  the  fruit,  bur 
killed  a great  deal  of  the  wood.  With  a vievy  to  try 
the  drefting  fairly  again,  I had  the  reverfe  fide  of  each 
tree  done  to  what  was  wafhed  before,  and  had,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  drefting,  about  forty  or  fifty  dozen 
more  ne&arines  and  peaches  than  on  thofe  other  parts 
of  the  trees  where  it  was  omitted  3 on  one  ne&arine  in 
in  particular  I counted  188  on  the  fide  where  the  mix- 
ture was  applied,  and  only  five  on  the  other  3 which 
was  fo  grievoufty  blighted  as  to  kill  a great  part  of 
that  fide  of  the  tree. 

The  drefting,  from  the  obfervation  I have  made,  ap- 
pears to  have  a falutary  effect  on  dileafed  trees.  I have 
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an  apple  tree,  which  I raifed  from  the  kernel  of  an 
American  pippin,  which  grew  kindly,  and  bore  fruit 
in  the  garden  where  it  was  firft  planted ; but,  on  re- 
moving it  to  its  prefent  dtuation,  it  became  very  fickly, 
the  branches  cankering  and  dying  every  feafon  for  eight 
years  pad  5 but,  by  taking  pains  to  clear  it  from  the 
mofs,  paring  out  the  cankers,  and  afterwards  drefling 
it  with  the  mixture,  it  has  made  the  kindeft  fhoots  this 
fummer  it  ever  has  done  fince  growing  in  its  prefent 
dtuation,  and  1 think  bids  fair  to  make  a healthy 
thriving  tree. 

I would  again  ftrenuoufly  recommend  to  dived  all 
fruit  trees  of  mofs,  as  it  is  a much  greater  harbour  to  in- 
fers than  is  generally  fuppofed  j and  when  once  they  are 
well  cleared,  I believe  there  is  little  doubt  but  the  mix- 
ture will  keep  them  fo.  I not  only  applied  the  mixture 
to  my  peach  and  ne&ai rne,  but  alfo  to  the  apple  trees, 
and  I think  they  were  the  freed  from  the  caterpillar, 
and  bloomed  the  fined  they  have  ever  done,  and  there 
was  an  appearance  of  the  bed  crop  of  fruit,  until  the 
fharp  frod  took  mod  of  them  off ; fo  that  I am  fully  of 
opinion  it  would  well  repay  the  cod  and  trouble  to  do 
whole  orchards  with  it. 

The  canker  on  apple,  and  fome  other  fruit  trees,  I 
am  fully  convinced,  is  wholly  the  work  of  infe6ts.  The 
parent,  I conclude,  depofits  the  eggs  on  the  trunk  or 
branches,  and  when  hatched,  the  young  caterpillar 
perforates  the  bark,  and  after  it  has  got  entrance,  it  af- 
fords it  food  and  fhelter.  This  autumn,  in  paring  out 
fome  cankers  not  larger  than  a fixpence,  I found  feverat 
fmall  grubs,  of  a reddifh  colour ; and  in  others,  which 
were  larger,  both  eggs  and  infe&s  ; and  while  they  re- 
main there,  the  canker  is  continually  increaling.  The 
old  varieties  feem  the  mod  fubje6t  to  it,  the  golden 
pippin  and  nonpareil  in  particular  $ alfo  the  autumn 
burgamot  pear.  Thefe  feem  much  worn  out  with  age  ; 
and  it  has  long  been  obferved,  that  infers  are  the  mod 
difpofed  to  attack  thofe  trees  that  are  the  lead  thriving  5 
in  fuch  foils  where  they  grow  vigs5rous  they  are  the 
freed  from  it.  The  under  drata  of  my  garden  is  a 
hard  rocky  marie,  and  i apprehend  few  foils  more  un- 
friendly to  apple  trees,  and  in  fuch  I have  remarked 
they  are  the  mod  fubjed  to  the  canker  j but,  by  taking 
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due  care  to  pare  it  out  and  dreding  them,  I have  very 
much  recovered  my  trees.  I had  recommended  to  ap- 
ply boiled  linfeed  oil  to  the  part,  but,  from  the  obfer- 
vations  I have  made  this  fealon,  I have  reafon  to  think 
it  obltru&s  the  growth  of  the  young  bark,  which  has 
induced  me  to  apply  a mixture  of  lime  and  cow  dung, 
of  the  confidence  of  mortar,  which  I find  effectually 
preferves  it  from  the  weather  j and  where  the  under 
ftrata  is  fuppofed  to  be  unkind  to  trees,  I believe  it 
will  be  found  of  fervice  to  open  the  ground  to  the  roots, 
and  cut  off*  fuch  as  appear  to  fhoot  downright  $ if  the 
trees  have  a large  top,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  leffen  it, 
left  they  fhould  be  fo  weakened  at  the  root  as  to  bs 
blown  down  by  high  winds. 

I have  now  given  fuch  further  information  as  I thought 
neceffary  refpe&ing  the  winter  drefiing,  which  I be- 
lieve will  be  found  certain  to  deftroy  either  eggs  or  in- 
fe£ts  that  remain  on  the  trees  through  the  winter  j but 
I do  not  pretend  it  a fpecidc,  to  cure  or  prevent  every 
difeafe  trees  are  fubjedt  to.  I know  it  will  not,  alone, 
keep  off  either  the  mildew  or  red  fpider ; but  the  lat- 
ter  is  harmlefs  out  of  doors,  compared  to  either  the 
Aphis  or  mildew.  Several  of  my  peach  trees  have  been 
kffefted  with  the  latter  for  two  or  three  feafons  pad,  and 
what  is  fingular,  though  my  wall  is  planted  alternately 
with  a peach  and  neCtarine,  not  one  of  the  latter,  that 
I have  obferved,  is  in  the  lead  affeCted  with  it ; but  I 
believe  it  is  natural  to  my  foil.  Late  crops  of  peas 
are  generally  dedroyed  by  the  mildew.  I have  a large- 
plantation  of  rofes,  one  part  of  them  has  been  fo  in- 
jured by  it,  that  the  bioffoms  have  fcarcely  been  worth 
picking.  The  fpring  before  the  lad  I had  a quantity 
of  lime  dug  in  among  them,  and  this  fummer  they 
have  been  the  cleared  from  the  mildew,  and  bloomed 
finer  than  in  any  former  year.  I have  the  gre2ted 
reafon  to  attribute  the  improvement  to  the  lime,  which 
has  induced  me  this  autumn  to  put  about  one  bufhei 
and  a half,  or  rather  more,  to  each  peach  tree  infeded 
with  the  mildew:  I have  had  it  turned  in  a good  depth, 
'the.  whole  breadth  of  the  border,  and  as  wide  as  the 
trees  extend  againd  the  wall  ; concluding  their  roots 
fpread  as  far  beneath  the  furface  I would  with  thofe, 
whofe  trees  are  infeded  in  like  manner,  to  try  the  fame. 
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I think  I may  fafely  engage  it  will  not  injure  themj 
and  there  is  a great  probability  it  will  be  of  fervice. 

The  great  number  of  wafps  in  this  part  of  the  coun-1 
try  in  the  autumn,  afforded  mean  opportunity  of  fully 
proving  the  efficacy  of  the  mixture  I had  recommended 
to  deftroy  them,  which  I found  to  anfwer  the  purpofe 
fully  : in  about  two  weeks  from  the  time  I laid  the 
mixture,  few  were  to  be  feen  about  my  premifes,  al- 
though they  abounded  before  ; and,  from  the  quantity 
that  they  eat,  an  innumerable  number  muff  have  been 
killed.  I had  repeated  opportunities  to  try  it  with  thofe 
which  flew  into  the  houfe  ; fuch  as  ate  freely,  were  very 
foon  unable  to  fly,  and  dropped  down  motionlefs  in  about 
half  an  hour;  others  that  had  eaten  lefs  furvived  longer, 
but  it  was  certainly  fure  to  kill  them.  In  addition  to 
the  tubes  dire&ed  to  be  ufed  in  the  Treatife,  I placed 
a number  of  oyfter  fhells  upon  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
put  in  each  about  half  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  liquor, 
fufficient  to  detlroy  a confiderable  number  of  wafps 
and  flies,  which  I had  occafion  to  repeat  daily  ; this 
plan  anfwered  well,  as  the  weather  proved  dry.  My 
reafon  for  not  putting  more  at  a time,  was,  left  hafty 
rains  fhould  waih  it  away.  :Some  few  fed  fo  greedily 
that  they  died  upon  the  wall,  but  moft  of  them  flew  off 
with  it,  I conclude,  to  feed  their  young,  and  I cannot 
believe  one  of  them  made  a fecond  vilit  ; which  I do 
not  doubt,  in  a general  way,  they  repeat  feveral  times  in 
a day,  and,  I have  reafon  to  think,  to  the  fame  fruit  they 
had  fed  upon  before.  Their  fagacity  to  return  where 
they  have  met  with  agreeable  food,  I believe,  may  eafily 
be  proved  by  a little  attention  : put  a quantity  of 
honey  in  a convenient  place,  and  with  a camel  hair 
pencil  colour  them  with  fome  vermilion,  and  repeat 
this  as  often  as  any  are  feeding;  by  watching  it  two 
or  three  times  a day,  I am  of  the  opinion  that  fome 
would  be  feen  there  again. 

I find  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  arfeniat  of  pot-afti 
fufficient  to  fix  ounces  of  water,  and  mixed  with  equal 
parts  of  honey.---I  put  no  more  honey  to  the  folution 
than  I expedt  will  be  ufed  in  a day  or  two,  as  I thought 
it  did  not  keep  well  if  mixed  in  too  large  a quantity. 
It  requires  fome  attention,  but  is  not  attended  with 
much  trouble  or  lofs  of  time. 
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I think  alfo,  it  will  be  found  ufeful  to  dedroy  wood- 
lice,  which  in  fome  places  much  abound,  and  are  de- 
druCtive  to  fruit,  beginning  with  them  when  quite  fmall ; 
I have  not  proved  it,  but  it  feems  probable  they  will  feed 
upon  it.  I throw  out  the  hint  for  others  to  try  the  ex- 
periment. 

The  duke  of  Devondiire’s  gardener,  at  Chatworth, 
Derbyfhire,  has  communicated  to  me  the  method  he 
has  adopted  to  prevent  the  mildew  ar.d  red  fpider,  on 
his  peach  and  ne&arine  trees  in  the  glafs  cafes,  which 
I doubt  not  will  equally  anfwer  to  trees  in  the  open 
air.  He  fays,  “ I entirely  prevented  the  mildew  and 
red  fpider  lad  fummer,  by  your  mixture  and  the  fol- 
lowing : two  ounces  of  foft  foap,  one  ounce  of  flower 
of  fulphur,  and  one  ounce  of  common  turpentine,  to 
one  gallon  of  boiling  (foft)  water  ; it  may  be  put  on 
with  flannel  gloves,  or  a fmall  engine,  to  be  applied  as 
foon  as  the  trees  begin  to  fruit,  and  repeat  it  two  or 
three  times  during  the  early  part  of  the  fummer;  not 
one  of  them  (vi2  the  peach  or  neCtarine  trees)  had 
the  lead  appearance  of  either  mildew  or  the  red  fpider 
during  the  fummer;  and  their  wood  is  well  ripened,  the 
bloffoms  bud  bold,  and  very  promifing  for  a crop  the 
next  feafon  I have  lived  here  upwards  of  forty-three 
years,  and  never  could  flop  the  mildew  before,  though 
I have  very  much  checked  it  by  the  application  of  ful- 
phur, as  defcribed  in  my  former  letter  to  you.  How  far 
it  may  anfwer  in  the  open  air  I cannot  fay,  but  I think 
it  likely,  as  the  foap  and  turpentine  adheres  to  the  wood 
and  leaves.  I think  the  mixture  fliould  be  put  on  with 
flannel  gloves,  and  repeated  feveral  times  after  the  trees 
begin  to  pufh,  for  fix  or  eight  weeks.” 

I have  alfa  been  adored,  by  another  gardener,  that 
the  ants  may  be  either  dedroyed,  or  effectually  driven 
away,  by  watering  their  runs  with  chamber-ley.  As  they 
are  fuch  enemies  to  fruit,  I think  they  may  be  pre- 
vented by  watering  the  earth  clofe  to  the  walls,  and 
round  the  but  of  each  dandard  tree  ; which,  if  it  does 
not  dedroy  them,  according  to  his  tedimony,  it  will 
drive  them  away  ; and  1 am  certain  it  will  prove  of  fer- 
vice  to  the  trees  rather  than  an  injury,  if  not  put  on  in 
too  great  quantities  at  a time. 

A gentleman  of  Worceder  has  improved  a method 
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(recommended  about  two  years  fince  in  the  Repertory  of 
Arts)  for  railing  melons  and  encumbers  by  means  of 
Ixeated  water.  This  plan  having  fucceeded  fo  well  the  two 
laft  feafons,I  will  endeavour  (having  his  permiffibn)  to: 
defcribe  it.  The  firft  trial  was  made  with  a melon  pit, 
ten  feet  long  by  five  wide  : a fire  place  was  eretted  at 
one  end  of  the  frame,  over  the  grate  of  which  was 
placed  a copper  boiler,  containing  about  two  gallons; 
this  boiler  had  a copper  pipe  brazed  or  rivetted  to  its 
top,  and  from  thence  a leaden  pipe,  three  inches  in  the 
bore,  wasfoldered  j this  pipe,  after  palling  through  the 
frame  into  the  pit  one  foot,  branched  off  each  way, 
kept  at  an  equal  dillance  from  the  lides  and  middle  of 
the  pit;  at  theoppofite  end,  the  pipe  was  united  again 
in  one,  at  a foot  diftance  from  the  other  end  of  the, 
frame,  and  from  thence  palling  through  the  outlide, 
it  communicated  with  the  bottom  of  a fmall  cilfern  or 
refervoir  lined  with  lead,  ten  inches  fquare,  and  two  feet 
and  a half  deep. 

This  cilfern  being  expofed'on  the  outlide  of  the  frame, 
it  is  necefifary  it  fhould  be  defended  from  the  cold  air, 
it  muft  therefore  be  inclofed  with  wood,  and  have  a 
cover  made  to  fit  it  clofe  to  keep  in  the  heat,  and  that 
but  little  iteam  may  efcape.  Inch  deal  is  fufficient. 

The  pipes  are  laid  upon  an  inclined  plane  of  three 
inches  in  ten  feet,  the  highelf  part  next  the  refervoir, 
where  the  water  is  put  in  to  fill  the  boiler,  and  fufficient 
to  leave  about  the  depth  of  feven  or  eight  inches  of 
water  in  the  refervoir,  which  will  not  want  replenifh- 
ing  oftener  than  once  a week. 

He  recommends  none  but  foft  water  to  be  ufed,  and 
puts  in  a fmall  piece  of  foap,  to  prevent  the  boiler,  &c. 
from  furring  ; and  once  in  about  fix  weeks  to  draw  off 
the  water  and  fill  it  with  frefh.  He  covers  his  pipes 
with  earth  to  the  depth  of  about  nine  to  twelve  inches ; 
care  fhould  be  taken  never  to  ftvffer  the  water  to  get  fo 
low  in  the  refervoir  as  to  prevent  the  pipes  from  being 
full,  and  to  keep  no  more  fire  than  will  preferve  the 
water  a little  below  the  boiling  heat.  This  "year  he 
has  had  an  additional  pipe,  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
bore,  laid  in  from  the  lower  part  of  the  uppermoft 
crofs  pipe  next  the  refervoir,  which  is  placed  in  the  bed 
a little  below  the  other  pipes,  and  communicates  at  the 
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further  end  with  the  fmall  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  to  which  a cock  is  brazed,  occafionally  to  draw 
off  the  water.  This  fmall  pipe  he  thinks  neceffary  to 
prevent  the  concuffion  there  would  otherwife  be,  from 
the  fleam  meeting  cold  water,  which  would  endanger 
the  burfting  of  the  pipes,  and  which  has  a£tualiy  been 
the  cafe  in  one  inftance  for  want  of  this  precaution  ; as 
the  heated  water  naturally  afcends,  and  the  cold  water 
finds  its  way  down  the  fmall  lower  pipe  and  enters 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  He  calculates,  that  about 
ten  pounds  of  coal  is  fufficient  to  make  the  water  of  a 
proper  heat,  and  when  the  weather  is  warm,  it  will  con- 
tinue fo  until  the  next  evening  $ but  in  the  firfl  part  of 
the  feafon  it  will  be  found  needful  to  light  the  fire 
twice  a day.  This  year  he  has  added  another  pit  on 
the  other  fide,  and  finds  one  fire  and  boiler  properly 
to  heat  both.  He  has  a tin  cup,  about  nine  inches  deep, 
nearly  half  filled  with  water,  which  he  keeps  in  the  pit, 
the  upper  part  level  with  the  furface,  occaflonally  to 
prove  the  warmth  of  the  bed  with  a thermometer, 
which  be  endeavours  to  keep  at  about  ninety  de- 
grees, judging  that  to  be  a proper  temperature  for 
melons,  &c.  and  that  he  can  better  afcertain  it  by  that 
means  than  with  watch  flicks ; the  hands,  from  the 
difference  in  the  weather,  and  alfo  by  exercife,  are 
rendered  too  uncertain  to  form  a true  idea  by  feeling 
the  flicks.  I have,  wdth  his  dire6tions,  made  the  like 
experiment  in  a fmall  grape  houfe,  and  find  it  anfwers 
well ; my  pit  is  near  feventeen  feet  in  length,  and  five 
wide,  and  I find  I can  fufficiently  warm  it  with  what 
I eftimate  at  little  or  nothing,  as  it  would  be  thrown 
away  was  it  not  ufed  in  this  manner.  The  principal 
part  of  what  I burn  is  that  which  has  pa  (fed  through 
the  afh  grate,  fifted  through  a fine  riddle,  which  I had 
with  a view  to  render  the  albes  the  better  manure  $ con- 
ceiving the  cinders  did  more  injury  than  fervice  to  the 
land  they  were  put  oq.  Thefe  cinders,  although  fo  fmall, 
I fometimes  find  too  good  when  the  wind  is  high,  by 
burning  outfafter  than  neceffary  ; to  remedy  which,  I 
have  had  recourfe  to  allies  unriddled  to  mix  with  them, 
and  thefe  I find  fometimes  will  run  to  cinders.  1 have 
adopted  count  Rumford’s  plan  of  a double  door  to  the 
houfe,  to  keep  off  the  external  air  from  the  fire,  and  3 
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circular  draught  plate  underneath  to  regulate,  or  when 
neceffary,  to  (top  the  draught,  which  I apprehend  faves  a 
great  deal  of  fuel ; for  if  the  draught  remains  open  after 
the  fire  is  burnt  clear,  it  will  foon  be  cofilumed,  and 
when  burnt  out,  cold  inftead  of  warm  air  will  draw 
through  the  flues,  and  confequently  cool  thehoufe. — I 
would  recommend  the  double  doors  and  circular  draught 
plate  as  the  molt  economical  to  ail  (loves,  whether  in  hot 
houfes,  or  under  furnaces,  as  well  as  to  caff  or  wrought 
iron  ovens.  In  hot  houfes,  where  a confiderable  fire  is  kept 
up  with  a view  to  force  fruit  early,  if  this  plan  ihould 
be  adopted  to  warm  the  pit,  inftead  of  tan,  toraife 
pines,  melons,  &c.  it  will  be  needful  to  build  a (love  on 
purpofe  for  the  boiler,  which  I think  may  communicate 
with  the  flues  warmed  by  the  larger  fire,  which,  if  ap- 
plied to  heat  the  water,  would  make  it  boil  fo  fall  that  it 
could  not  be  kept  within  the  refervoir,  (as  I find  the 
water  will  be  of  the  fame  heat  in  the  latter  as  in  the 
boiler,  although  feventeen  feet  apart,)  and  would  pro- 
bably heat  the  earth  beyond  its  due  temperature,  unlefs 
it  can  be  fo  contrived  (which  I think  it  may)  to  heat 
the  water  only  when  neceffary,  by  means  of  Hiding  plates. 

I believe  this  plan  may  be  adopted  with  the  greateft 
certainty  to  raife  pines,  and  the  bed  or  pit  kept  up  to 
any  heat  required,  and  in  feveral  refpedlswill  be  found 
preferable  to  tan,  which  much  encourages  the  breed  of 
worms,  &c.  which  on  this  plan  would  be  entirely,  orvery 
much  prevented;  and  the  trouble  and  inconvenience 
of  removing  the  bark  bed  done  away.  But  where  the 
pit  is  wide,  it  will  be  found  neceffary  to  have  pipes  in 
proportion  ; feven  feet,  I conclude,  would  require  three ; 
and  nine  or  ten  feet  four  pipes  5 but  the  fame  fized 
boiler,  I expedt,  would  ferve  all. 

I have  now  made  fuch  further  communications  as  I 
thought  would  prove  ufeful,  and,' I truft,  interefting  to 
many  if  properly  attended  to;  and  I hope, will  bethought 
fully  tocompenfate  for  any  deficiency  in  theTreatife; 
and  (hall  conclude  with  this  caution  or  remark,  that 
being  in  poffeffion  of  the  bed  remedies  will  not  avail, 
unlefs  put  in  pradtice.  I remain,  with  due  refpedt, 

Rofe  Hill,  near  Worcefter,  your  obliged  friend, 

13th  of  12th  Month,  1 802.  RICHARD  BURLINGHAM. 
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